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November 4, 1931. 


Mr. Kurwin R, Boyes, Sec’y., 
American Gas Association, ' 
420 Lexington Avenue, j 
New York, N. Y-~ 

| 


Dear Mr. Boyes:- 


Please refer to your letter of October 26th, eoncerning 
Employee~Customer Relations course, sponsored by the 
American Gas Association. 

We will have our last meeting tomorro@ ovening, at 7:30, | 
amd I am reaily sorry thet our weekiy diacussions are 

about to close. I honestly telieve that this six mont 

course of study hae done more to cement the feeling be- 

tween the employees, and to build up g@ed will emong ovr 

patrons than any other eingle activity the Company hee | 


ever undertaken. 





In my opinion, the utility thet does met avail itseif of 

thig course is missing an sxcelilent cppertunity of 

improving their relstions with the put#de, and with the 

employees, | 
] 


It is a greet pleasure vor me to recompend this course, 
apd I wi.l be gisd to be of any assistance to you that I 
cem in passing this alone to any cthe? Company. 


Yours very singprely, 





THC:AL ea 
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OUR OWN 
WHO'S WHO 


od 
George E. Whitwell 


Sd 


G FORGE E. WHITWELL, vice-president in charge 

of sales of the Philadelphia Electric Company, 
Philadelphia, Penna., at present a member of the Ad- 
visory Council, has been unusually active in American 
Gas Association affairs. He is a former member of 
the Board of Directors, former chairman of the Com- 
mercial Section, and served as chairman of the Plan 
Committee of the Committee on National Advertis- 
ing during 1931. Mr. Whitwell, a native of Wash- 
ington, D. C., received his early education in the Na- 
tional Capital and, in 1915, graduated from the 
Massachusetts School of Technology. He was tre- 
search engineer of the Anaconda Copper Company, 
Butte, Montana, and resigned to enter the photo- 
graphic section, Aviation Corps, United States Army, 
during the World War. Afterward, he taught for 
three years at the University of Washington, Seattle, 
serving at the same time as consulting engineer of the 
Tacoma Gas & Fuel Company. With D. J. Young, 
manager of the Tacoma Company, he developed a new 
back-run carburetted gas process, now used by 300 
manufactured gas concerns here and abroad. In 1924, 
he was appointed general superintendent and new 
business manager of the Tacoma Gas Company. Two 
years later he joined the Equitable Gas Company, 
Pittsburgh, Penna., as general manager, and was 
named general sales manager of the Philadelphia 
Company in 1927, later becoming vice-president in 
charge of sales and service which position he oc- 
cupied when he was elected vice-president in charge 
of sales of the Philadelphia Electric Company, 
February 25, 1931. 
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As a Sales Ally 


T is, I believe, 

generally 
agreed that the 
American Gas 
Association Test- 
ing Laboratory 
was founded to 
fill a long-felt need and that its estab- 
lishment was not the result of a pass- 
ing fancy, but the outcome of a great 
deal of serious thought on the part of 
many of the best minds of our in- 
dustry. 

The idea of a central testing organ- 
ization originated nearly 20 years ago 
and has been a live topic ever since, 
proving that its establishment was the 
result of careful study and seasoned 
judgment. Its accomplishments dur- 
ing its six years of existence bear evi- 
dence of the soundness of the princi- 
ples upon which it was founded. 

There are numerous ways in- which 
the Laboratory has proven to be a sig- 
nificant commercial factor, among 
which may be mentioned the follow- 
ing: 

1. It has wielded considerable com- 
mercial influence by standardizing meth- 
ods of appliance design and construction, 
thereby reducing manufacturing costs and 
permitting the manufacturer to build a 
better appliance for the same money or 


the same general design of appliance for 
less. 





2. It has largely eliminated unsafe ap- 
pliances from the types now on the mar- 
ket, and old appliances of questionable 
design and performance are being re- 
placed in the home by those which have 
been certified as to safe and efficient op- 


By F. R. WRIGHT 


eration, as well as reasonably durable 
construction. 

3. Its seal of approval has served as a 
guide to plumbers, appliance dealers and 
gas companies in the selection of appli- 
ances upon which they can depend to 
give satisfactory service when properly 
adjusted and installed. 

4. It has increased public confidence in 
the merits of all types of domestic gas- 
burning equipment. 

5. Some magazines, because of their 
confidence in our testing and certification 
program, endorse the use of gas for prac- 
tically all cooking and heating operations 
in the home. 

6. Government bureaus and health au- 
thorities actively participate in the draft- 
ing of all A. G. A. Approval Standards. 
For this and other reasons their confi- 
dence has been established in the sincer- 
ity of the gas industry's purpose and the 
value of its appliance testing and ap- 
proval program. 

7. Women’s clubs, home economics as- 
sociation and bureaus, which wield an 
enormous influence among women, now 
endorse the work of our testing establish- 
ment and recommend the purchase of ap- 
proved and certified gas appliances. 

8. Home economics departments of nu- 
merous high schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, now include in their curricu- 
lums instructions about the use and oper- 
ation of gas appliances and their safety, 
efficiency and durability assured by Lab- 
oratory tests. 


Aid to Manufacturer 
One of the most trying problems 
manufacturers had to meet before the 
establishment of the Laboratory was 
the fact that uniform standards for gas 
appliance design and construction 
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were lacking. The result was the ne- 
cessity for producing one type for cer- 
tain localities and another for some 
other sections of the country, depend- 
ing upon the particular conditions ex- 
isting. Such circumstances naturally 
necessitated the production of many 
types and designs, the carrying of 
large stocks and increased cost of pro- 
duction. The manufacturer was also 
handicapped because he had no un- 
biased authority to which he could 
refer the gas company or dealer as to 
the safety and other performance fea- 
tures of his product. 

Neither our Laboratory nor any other 
organization of a similar nature will 
probably ever be able to overcome 
these conditions entirely; however, it 
is felt that the industry has selected the 
right angle of approach, and that a 
great deal has already been accom- 
plished in this direction. Approval of 
appliances in accordance with national 
standards has imparted a degree of 
flexibility of performance that has been 
an important factor not only in les- 
sening the production costs of the 
manufacturer but in eliminating the 
difficulties resulting from improper 
performance. 

Not only has standardization reacted 
favorably for the appliance manufac- 
turer and the gas company but has 
been highly beneficial to the ultimate 
consumer. Lower production costs 
have been reflected in the price the 
consumer has to pay, not only for the 








appliance and replacement parts, but 
also in the reduced cost of operation 
and maintenance. 


Accidents Reduced 


The Laboratory program has been 
instrumental in eliminating a great 
many unsafe and hazardous appliances 
from the market. It is estimated that 
more than 80 per cent of all common 
types of domestic gas appliances sold 
in this country during the past two 
years bore the Laboratory's Seal of Ap- 
proval. This percentage increases 
each year and it is believed that even- 
tually only tested and certified equip- 
ment will be offered for sale to the do- 
mestic user. 

I think that there is little question 
but that appliance manufacturers have 
always endeavored to improve their 
products and to produce safe and efh- 
cient equipment, but due to lack of 
standards, testing facilities, or scientific 
means of determining the character 
of performance of their appliances, 
they were considerably handicapped 
in this respect. The standards drafted 
by the American Gas Association in 
cooperation with health authorities, 
government bureaus, the Canadian Gas 
Association and other allied organiza- 
tions and the establishment of a na- 
tional testing laboratory have provided 
this means, and appliance manufac- 
turers have been taking advantage of 
it with marked success. Statistics show 
that the number of both serious and 
minor accidents resulting from the 
use of domestic gas appliances has 
decreased each year since the Labora- 
tory’s establishment. 

The elimination of unsafe equip- 
ment and the standardization of con- 
struction are very important matters, 
and it is generally recognized that 
they serve a distinct and exceedingly 
significant commercial purpose. 

At present many plumbers, dealers 
and most gas companies throughout 
both this country and Canada insist 
upon approved types of appliances, 
and it is confidently expected that the 
time will come when practically all 
concerns merchandising domestic gas- 
burning equipment will insist on A. 
G. A. approval. As early as 1927 


member gas companies voted at the 
Annual Convention of the Association 
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to merchandise only approved makes 
of those types of appliances for which 
at that time approval standards had 
been drafted. Thus the Laboratory 
Seal of Approval has become the first 
important consideration in deciding 
the line of appliances to be merchan- 
dised as it rightfully should be. The 
other less important factors of design, 
color, extra accessories, and superior 
workmanship are secondary and will 
always be subject to individual tastes 
and preferences, controlled somewhat 
by the class of trade to be reached. 
Consequently, the developments along 
this line have been of importance to 
the progressive manufacturer in the 
merchandising of his products. 


Government Aids Work 


Without a doubt the most impor- 
tant function of this testing and certi- 
fication program is the creation of 
greater confidence on the part of our 
customers and the public in the gen- 
eral merits of gas appliances. We have 
been greatly assisted in our work in 
bringing about confidence in the 
safety, efficiency and durability of gas 
appliances by the various organiza- 
tions working with our Laboratory in- 
cluding the United States Bureau of 
Standards, United States Bureau of 
Mines, United States Public Health 
Service, etc. 

Gas appliances are our mediums of 
service and their performance is sure 
to go a long way toward molding 
public opinion. We may have perfect 
manufacturing processes and ideal dis- 
tribution systems yet if our appliances 
fail to satisfy the customer then we are 
unsuccessful in achieving our com- 
mon purpose. 

Unquestionably the testing and ap- 
proval of a product by a national test- 
ing laboratory is one of the most effec- 
tive means of overcoming sales resist- 
ance, and inspiring public confidence 
in its merits. This has been proven 
in a number of fields and industries. 
This method gives the prospective 
purchaser a yardstick by which to 
measure the product in advance, thus 
eliminating the necessity for the trial 
and error method, which is so often 
destructive of good will toward an in- 
dustry. Approved gas appliances not 
only preserve good will but actually 
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build it for the manufacturer and, the 
gas company. 

Good will is one of the major as- 
sets of any business or industry and it 
is largely measured by the quality of 
the service rendered. With the bet- 
terment of service comes increased 
good will with corresponding in- 
crease in sales. A number of years 
ago when the A. G. A. Laboratory 
was being organized E. L. Hall, then 
president of the Pacific Coast Gas As- 
sociation, in discussing the subject 
said: 

“Among the national cooperative 
movements of great interest to the 
merchandisers of gas appliances may 
be mentioned the great appliance test- 
ing laboratory now being placed in 
commission by the American Gas As- 
sociation. One cannot help but be- 
come enthused regarding the great 
progress of the industry which will be 
made possible by the rapid develop- 
ment of appliances that is sure to fol- 
low such a constructive program. Bet- 
ter appliances, safer appliances, more 
convenient appliances, will double and 
triple the sales of many of the agen- 
cies now merchandising gas apparatus 
for the house, restaurant and factory.” 


Sales Mount 

The accuracy of Mr. Hall’s predic- 
tions have been demonstrated in every 
section of our country. The sales of 
house heating appliances have in- 
creased remarkably and very marked 
and steady growth has taken place as 
well, in the sales of gas ranges, space 
heaters, water heaters and other types 
of domestic heating equipment. The 
merits of gas appliances have come to 
be recognized by the public as never 
before. With the increase in appli- 
ance sales has come a corresponding 
increase in the sales of gas. 

With the improvements that have 
been effected in domestic gas appli- 
ances through this program, the num- 
ber of service complaints have also 
been materially reduced, and the grow- 
ing satisfaction with our service in- 
dicates a fertile field for future ex- 
pansion provided we continue to im- 
prove the standards of construction 
and performance of our gas-burning 
equipment. The market for even the 
most common types of gas appliances 

(Continued on page 565) 
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Gas Posters 
Designed To Aid 
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Plumbers and Appliance Dealers 


PROGRAM of outdoor advertis- 

ing, designed to be of direct 
benefit to plumbers and dealers selling 
modern gas appliances, has been in- 
augurated by the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York, New York, 
N. Y., according to an announcement 
by O. H. Fogg, vice-president in 
charge of commercial relations. 

“The purpose of this outdoor ad- 
vertising is twofold,’ Mr. Fogg said. 
“First it will direct public attention to 
the fact that the plumber and dealer 
sell approved gas appliances, and, 
second, it will build public confidence 
in the gas appliances that bear the Ap- 
proval Seal of the American Gas As- 
sociation Testing Laboratory. 

“It is to educate as well as to stimu- 
late,” Mr. Fogg stated. “Our major 
purpose is to direct public attention 
to the necessity for demanding the 





Seal of Approval on all gas appliances, 
since this seal appears only on those 
appliances which have met standard 
tests for safety in operation. At the 
same time, we also want to point out 
that such appliances can be purchased 
from plumbers and dealers as well as 
from the gas company.” 

From thirty to forty billboards in all 
sections of the territory served by the 
Consolidated Gas Company and its 
affliated gas companies will be used 
in this program. The posters to be 
displayed are of the 24-sheet size, and 
it is anticipated that the copy will be 
changed from month to month. The 
billboards will appear at many prom- 
inent locations in the territory served, 
including Manhattan, Bronx, and a 
portion of Queens. 

Minature reproductions of these 
posters are available without cost to 


all cooperating dealers for window and 
store display purposes. 


To Show Gas Equipment at 
British Industries Fair 


ONE of the most important displays at 

the next British Industries Fair, to 
be held at Castle Bromwich, Birmingham, 
from February 22 to March 4, 1932, will 
be gas equipment, according to announce- 
ment made by the British Consul General 
at New York. 

The exhibits in this group will be a 
revelation of what can be done by the gas 
services of Great Britain for industry, the 
home and for public service. The manu- 
facturers of equipment are continually 
turning out new and improved designs, for 
upon their ingenuity depends the continu- 
ance of the popularity of gas in the face of 
big developments in other methods of pro- 
viding heat and light and the result of their 
efforts is to be seen each year in the Fair. 


BUY APPROVED APPLIANCES 
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First Step 
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In the Five-Year Program 


iH OW insistently and resolutely the 
gas industry determines to carry 
on its work and be in a state of pre- 
paredness to meet the obligations and 
problems that will accompany the re- 
turn to normal business conditions is 
clearly proven by the plans for the 
year’s work outlined here this evening 
by the Departmental and Sectional of- 
ficers of the Association. This has 
been a most inspiring meeting and it 
is quite evident that the job for the 
year is well in hand. All sections have 
adapted their work to the provisions 
of the Second Five-Year Program; in- 
deed, the combined plans might well 
be termed “The First Step’ of that 
program. In addition, the sections have 
so planned their activities in conform- 
ity with the recommendations of the 
Control Committe that they were pre- 
pared before the old Association year 
ended and were all set to permit an 
early start to be made this year. A 
meeting such as this has a great value 
in that each chairman of a Section has 
an opportunity to hear of the plans of 
all other Sections and tonight it has 
been made very clear that there should 
be the closest cooperation between the 
Sections and that there should be due 
regard for the points of contacts with 
other committees. 


Natural Gas Department 


The necessity for the continuance of 
certain activities from one year to an- 
other is exemplified by the program of 
the Natural Gas Department. Many 
important technical and research stud- 
ies started last year will require more 
time to complete, and the industry 
awaits with interest the reports on Gas 
Well Delivery Capacities, on Pipe 
Line Flow, on Code for Testing Nat- 
ural Gas for Gasoline Content which 
are now in preparation. The commit- 
tees that will handle such important 


*Summation by Arthur Hewitt, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Gas Association, fol- 
lowing conference of departmental and _ sec- 
tional officers (President Gallagher presiding). 
New York, N. Y., November 17, 1931. 


subjects as Natural Gas Conservation, 
Distribution Losses, and Gas Measure- 
ment will contribute much of inesti- 
mable value. In these times, when it 
is SO necessary to pay strict attention 
to gas sales, it is significant that a new 
committee has been formed to gather 
detailed information on the larger and 
more important industrial uses of nat- 
ural gas. The introduction of natural 
gas into territory formerly served by 
the manufactured product has done a 
great deal toward a mutual and satis- 
factory understanding of our joint 
problems, so it is with satisfaction we 
learn that representatives of the nat- 
ural gas industry are now serving on 
our General, Laboratory and Sectional 
Committees, generously donating their 
time and ideas. Cooperation of this 
sort is always productive of beneficial 
results. 


Accounting Section 

During the year, the Accounting 
Section will continue studies not only 
of available mechanical equipment but 
will cooperate with the producers of 
various labor saving devices in the 
hope of saving substantial sums in 
clerical work to the gas companies 
through the continued progress and 
perfection of such devices. 

In addition, the Committee on Uni- 
form Classification of Accounts will 
continue as in the past to stand ready 
to assist member companies in the in- 
terpretation of those questions which 
arise from time to time concerning the 
application of the uniform accounting 
system to their problems. 

Since the accountant, through the 
medium of the monthly bill, together 
with the correlated problem of credits 
and collections, is in more or less con- 
tinual contact with the public, it is es- 
sential to formulate an adequate appre- 
ciation for the necessity of good cus- 
tomer relations and the work of the 
Customers’ Relations Group will con- 
tinue to be of primary importance 


among this Section’s activities during 
the year. 

Last year, the General Accounting 
Group was of invaluable assistance to 
member companies who were con- 
fronted with the accounting problems 
involved in changing from one to an- 
other kind of gas, and it is more than 
likely that their good offices will be 
utilized to fully the same extent dur- 
ing the coming Association year. 

In brief, then, this Section is fully 
alive to its responsibilities and com- 
pletely organized to the end that the 
accounting activities of the Association 
will keep fully abreast, if not ahead, 
of the continued changes which char- 
acterize the industry in its present state 
of progress. 


Commercial Section 

It is noteworthy that the program of 
this Section includes plans for direct- 
ing attention to the necessity of relat- 
ing the work of sales departments to 
other departments in the business and 
also to the adoption of company de- 
velopment plans based upon a compre- 
hensive analysis of future markets. In 
this work the commercial people are 
asking for the cooperation and assist- 
ance of the Technical, Advertising, In- 
dustrial and other sections of the As- 
sociation who have been asked to help 
by means of joint meetings and joint 
committees in advancing the develop- 
ment of the industry. 

The plans and activities of the Com- 
mercial Section for the present year 
impress me with the fact that the Sec- 
tion is continuing its customary com- 
mittees on each of the major appli- 
ances for the purpose of analyzing and 
keeping the industry advised of the 
best merchandising methods for plac- 
ing the several appliances on our com- 
pany lines. 

It is interesting to note that the 
House Heating Committee plans to 
take up in a regular way during the 
year the subject of house cooling in 
the belief that developments in this 
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field will inevitably be associated 
closely with the heating of homes and 
the sale of equipment for this purpose. 

Of the special committees one whose 
findings should be of great service to 
the industry is the Appliance Servic- 
ing Committee organized to study the 
general question of effective methods 
of servicing appliances, particularly 
those automatically controlled. 

The Trade and Dealer Cooperation 
Committee will continue to exercise 
a powerful influence in our efforts to 
solve the problems of gas company 
sales activities and relations with the 
allied trade groups. 

Without in any way lessening its 
activities along purely merchandising 
lines, it is apparent that the Commer- 
cial Section is giving more and more 
attention to the subject of sound sales 
policies based on an analysis of mark- 
ets and competitive conditions. 


Industrial Gas Section 


The Industrial Gas Section con- 
tinues its efforts to promote the wider 
use of gas for heat operations in every 
industry. In this effort two major 
policies will guide the activities to be 
undertaken. The first of these is di- 
rected toward keeping industry at large 
informed of the fuel service we have 
available and the progress made in 
the development of its efficient use. 
The second is directed toward keeping 
those in the industrial end of our busi- 
ness informed of new developments, 
competitive phases, and developing a 
personnel having a high degree of 
technical as well as sales ability. 

In promoting recognition of our 
fuel in industry, committees will be 
actively engaged in conducting an in- 
dustrial advertising campaign; plan- 
ning and preparing exhibits at national 
industrial conventions ; collecting utili- 
zation data on all manner of gas ap- 
plications; conducting a sales course; 
and in publishing treatises on the use 
of gas in major fields. 


Manufacturers’ Section 

To satisfactorily conduct the affairs 
of this industry to fruitful ends, will 
require the complete cooperation of all 
factors and every group concerned in 
the business. The Manufacturers’ 
Section is prepared to take its usual 
active part through its representation 


on committees in every effort directed 
toward the betterment of the industry, 
and knows it can expect every assist- 
ance in the solution of its problems. 

Specifically the Section will intensify 
its efforts in the collection of pro- 
duction statistics from which can 
emanate the development of cost ac- 
counting, simplified practice, market 
analyses, etc. Those special services 
including the publication of a Classi- 
fied Directory, Extension of Gas Serv- 
ice, etc., will be continued and ampli- 
fied. 

Group Activities were inaugurated 
within the Manufacturers’ Section 
February last to set up machinery to 
permit the manufacturers to hold 
forums where they might discuss their 
problems. Out of these activities has 
grown a program of trade association 
service that briefly embraces the de- 
velopment of proper standards of busi- 
mess practices, the cross licensing of 
patents, the development of a sense of 
mutuality of effort in dealing with 
common problems, the safe-guarding 
of the interests of the public and the in- 
dustry on matters relating to the enact- 
ment of safety ordinances and, in 
short, such other services as may give 
a complete trade associational activity 
in the interest of the manufacturers. 


Publicity and Advertising Section 

As another Section working in com- 
plete harmony for the Association and 
its membership the Publicity and Ad- 
vertising Section may be mentioned. A 
teview of the work accomplished by 
this Section and that which is planned 
for the ensuing year speaks eloquently 
for increasing cooperation or, better 
perhaps, coordination between Sec- 
tions having kindred interests. Work 
of our several Sections and Depart- 
ments may overlap, and there is fruit- 
ful field for such coordination as is 
now planned. The important task is 
that of new business, which can best 
be produced by proper publicity and 
selling effort, both in the domestic and 
industrial fields. 

I have heard with interest that the 
Publicity and Advertising Managing 
Committee contemplates the creation 
of an executive committee this year 
which is a move to permit the section 
to carry on its work and execute plans 
without the necessity of frequently 
calling together the larger Managing 
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Committee thereby conserving time 
and limiting the expense in keeping 
with present needs. In outlining its 
program for the new year, the Publicity 
and Advertising Section attracts atten- 
tion because it has no plans which 
contemplate any unusual demands on 
the Association treasury other than the 
routine expenses which have been 
common to its work in the past. 

The advertising men in the gas in- 
dustry will meet the challenge of these 
times with the enthusiasm born of 
their ability to prove the vital place 
of advertising and publicity in every 
well-planned and executed sales pro- 
gram. 


Technical Section 


The Technical Section, realizing the 
need for, and believing in the bene- 
fits to be derived from new methods in 
organization procedure, started a year 
ago with the formation of a committee 
whose members were charged with the 
sole responsibility of formulating 
plans and procedures to more efh- 
ciently carry on our work. With these 
plans in mind, the new 1932 com- 
mittee organization actually was being 
prepared last April, and we are now 
realizing a considerable gain in that 
committees start to function immedi- 
ately after the Annual Convention. 

All of the projects under the Tech- 
nical Section fall under one or more 
of the following major committees: 
Managing, Distribution, Production, 
Chemical and Mixed Gas. 

The outstanding activities to be car- 
ried on by the Technical Section in- 
clude analyses of the causes for lost 
and unaccounted-for gas and the best 
methods of bringing about an eco- 
nomical reduction; the determination 
of suitable protective coatings for 
pipes and the soil conditions under 
which they should be applied and re- 
search in pipe joints. Atmospheric 
pollution will be handled from the 
standpoint of legal requirements here 
and in Great Britain. Accuracy of gas 
meters using various sealing fluids in 
meter provers will be a special study of 
the Meter Committee. In addition the 
Section will undertake studies of the 
production and distribution problems 
connected with the changeover from 
one kind of gas to another, of the 
plant problems involved in mixing 
gases including control equipment and 
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changes in plant operation together 
with studies in blue gas production. 
The work allotted to the New Develop- 
ments Committee working with the 
Chemical division includes the prepa- 
ration of summary reports on new de- 
velopments in the field of coal, coke 
and carbonization; distribution; water 
gas making; purification and condensa- 
tion; by-products of gas manufacture; 
and chemical aspects of distribution 
and utilization of natural gas. 

A review of the program of this 
Section confirms our belief that the im- 
mediate technical needs of the industry 
have been ably recognized. 


Testing Laboratory 

The Testing Laboratory is so closely 
associated with all activities that it 
seems fitting that a brief reference 
should be made to its plans. 

This year it is proposed to make 
the annual factory inspections for re- 
newal of approval more comprehen- 
sive than before and continue this 
policy from year to year. In addition 
to these usual examinations, inspections 
will be made on the sales floors of 
dealers, jobbers and gas companies 
wherever practical. This practice 
should eventually result in bringing 
every approved appliance up to the de- 
sired standard of perfection. 

Fortunately, every major research 
problem assigned to the Laboratory last 
year will be continued during 1931-32. 
One of the oldest of these investiga- 
tions and one that has probably proven 
of the greatest practical benefit to our 
gas company members is the mixed gas 
research work. In addition to publish- 
ing a summary covering all work com- 
pleted during the past two years, it is 
proposed to study most of the possi- 
bilities affecting the use of producer 
and blue gas with butane as diluents 
for, or as, substitutes for various 
higher heating value mixed gases or 
natural gas. 

Another investigation of special in- 
terest to utility Operators is our pipe 
joint research. It is now proposed 
to make a thorough study of the art 
of arc-welding steel pipe. 

Research work which is conducted 
each year in the preparation of new 
requirements or the revision of exist- 
ing ones is of paramount importance 
to the Laboratory. Such investigations 


are continually under way and in the 
majority of cases, are undertaken at the 
request of one or more of the eighteen 
different requirements committees. It 
is estimated that during the coming 
year more than 100 different investi- 
gations, leading to the preparation or 
revision of our approval requirements, 
will be completed. 


General Committees 

Any plan for Association work, to 
be complete, would have to include 
the activities of the General Com- 
mittees. We know that there are ap- 
proximately thirty of these committees, 
following matters of special interest 
to the Executive Board, to whom they 
report. All of them are important and 
from their findings, the Board de- 
termines its decisions with respect to 
the best policies to be pursued by the 
industry. 

The General Committees are now 
being formed in many instances with 
the same personnel and for the same 
purpose. It is, therefore, rather early 
to speak of their specific plans for the 
year, with the exception of a few com- 
mittees, continuing from year to year, 
which have decided their course of ac- 
tion. 

The Accident Prevention Committee 
proposes to prepare and distribute a 
series of safety practice pamphlets out- 
lining recommended methods of opera- 
tion in the safe production, distribu- 
tion and utilization of gas. They will 
also edit a series of five pamphlets de- 
signed to promote the use of the 
Schafer Prone Pressure Method by 
utility employees; members of fire, 
police and other civic departments; 
members of the medical profession and 
the public at large. 

At a time wien aviation is accelerat- 
ing in importance and usefulness, the 
Association’s Committee on Aids in 
Aviation is proving its value to the 
industry and to the public. While it 
is believed that most of its immediate 
practical work has been accomplished, 
there still remains plenty to do in fol- 
lowing aviation matters and contract- 
ing government authorities. 

A new committee that will get un- 
der way this year is the Committee on 
Gas Appliance Installation and Service 
Manual and the Committee on Insull 
Award for Distinguished Public Serv- 
ice has a hard, yet fascinating task. 
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It is difficult and scarcely advisable 
to lay out definite plans for the Rate 
Structure Committee in advance. The 
activities of this important Committee, 
in order to be most helpful to the in- 
dustry, must be based on current com- 
mission and court decisions and ever 
changing economic conditions. The 
matter of industrial and competitive 
rates is of greatest concern to the in- 
dustry. Manufacturing establishments 
and commercial institutions are seek- 
ing in every way possible to effect sav- 
ings in operating costs. The advent 
of natural gas opens greater fields in 
industrial sales and brings with it very 
important rate problems. 

The importance of greater develop- 
ment in the water heating field will be 
emphasized. Examples of successful 
rates with their results will be given. 
In addition the committee is expecting 
to give more consideration this year 
to the matter of house heating rates. 
The latest developments of the therm 
method of charging probably will be 
further studied and the results pre- 
sented. 

Under the supervision of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Gas Research, the 
laboratory and semi-commercial phases 
of the research in firing clay base 
glazed ceramic ware has been finished 
and arrangements have been completed 
for projecting, this year, the work into 
the field on a full scale basis. Labor- 
atory work in ceramics has now been 
transferred to the solution of the long 
standing problem of firing sheet steel 
enamel in open direct fired-gas fur- 
naces. 

The three fundamental industrial re- 
search projects that have been assigned 
to the American Gas Association Test- 
ing Laboratory are now definitely un- 
der way. These are burner noises, use 
of preheated air and combustion space 
requirements for high temperature fur- 
naces. It is planned to vigorously 
prosecute them this association year. 

The utility hearth gas oven is now 
undergoing field tests in a bakery de- 
voted exclusively to making high grade 
cakes and pastries. This is the type 
of bakery in which the electric hearth 
ovens have made such apparent head- 
way. The utility oven disregards all 
older designs and is built around the 
inherent qualities of gas. The field 


(Continued on page 565) 
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First Meeting of 1932 Executive Board 
at A. G. A. Headquarters 





Standing, left to right—I. K. Peck, J]. M. Roberts, J]. A. Perry, H. C. Abell, D. B. Stokes, R. M. Leach, David F. Kahn, Kurwin R. Boyes, 
Henry Obermeyer, E. R. Acker, A. J. Peters, W. A. Doering, T. ]. Strickler and W. F. Miller. 

Seated, left to right—W. C. Beckjord, Herman Russell, J. §. DeHart, Jr, W. J. Welsh, F. A. Lemke, R. W. Gallagher, O. H. Fogg, 
Arthur Hewitt, Conrad N. Lauer, B. J. Mullaney and Alexander Forward. 





St. Louis’ Smoky Kilns Will Use 
Natural Gas 


> PREDICTION that all brick and clay 
plants in St. Louis will be burning nat- 
ural gas instead of smoky fuels within a 
year is made by Smoke Commissioner Gor- 
don of St. Louis, according to the Missouri 
Utility News. 

Such plants in the past have been serious 
offenders in the production of smoke, he 
says, and are responsible to a large extent 
for the smoke pall which frequently hangs 
over the city. ’ 

A start in this direction is now being 
made by the installation of burners for 
natural gas in two of St. Louis’ largest 
plants of this type, Commissioner Gordon 
said. As soon as the installation is com- 
pleted, natural gas is to be used for firing 
the kilns at these plants. 


Trade Associations Weathering 
the Storm 


ADE associations apparently are 
weathering the storms of depression 
fairly well, indicating that the business 
man is making his necessary economies in 
other directions. Figures obtained by the 
Trade Association Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
show that in 1930 there was loss of only 


1 per cent in trade association member- 
ship, as compared with 1929, the peak 
year. 

The figures regarding the annual turn- 
over which the department has been able 
to assemble are significant. They show 
that though membership gains average 
around 10 per cent, membership losses are 
about 8 per cent a year. Reasons aplenty 
can be assigned, mergers, failures, change 
of a company’s product,—these are more 
or less inevitable, but there is another 
cause, the failure to make the new mem- 
ber a true convert, to make him realize 
the importance of the trade association, 
to make him believe in it, believe that he 
can get his money’s worth from it and 


that it is necessary for him to work in it 
and with it to accomplish that result. 

The trade association may need its 
evangelists and, more than all, evangelists 
whose converts shall “stay put.” 


New England Gas Association 


S usual, the convention of the New 

England Gas Association is the first to 
be held in the New Year. Announcement 
has been made that the convention will be 
held in the Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., 
February 3 and 4, 1932. A program of un- 
usual interest is under preparation and one 
upon which the names of some important 
speakers will appear. 





Companies Publish 


A. G. A. Convention Abstracts 


WU TtHIN two weeks of the adjournment of the Thirteenth Annual Convention 

and Exhibition of the American Gas Association, two enterprising gas com- 
panies had published comprehensive abstracts of the proceedings at Atlantic 
City, N. J., which lasted from October 12 through October 16. 

The first of these to reach A. G. A. Headquarters was a 40-page mimeographed 
pamphlet, abstracted and compiled by R. H. Oppermann, librarian of the The 
United Gas Improvement Company, Philadelphia, Penn. 

The second abstract was published in “To Serve New York,” a bulletin issued by 
the Consolidated Gas Company of New York for the benefit of its employees. 
This swift piece of writing was done by Elizabeth C. Hallahan, editor, and Eliza- 


beth Johmann, associate editor. 
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The 
Story of 
Diffusion 


Flame 
Combustion 


3 APPRECIATE very much your in- 
vitation to give an explanation 
of our developments on Diffusion 
Flame Combustion. Following, as it 
does, Mr. Mitchell's report on Lum- 
inous Combustion Burners, it should 
afford us all an opportunity to clear up 
many of the issues which are clouded 
in this general subject of ‘Luminous 
Burners.’ The intense interest in Dif- 
fusion Flame Combustion has stamp- 
eded it into a position, which for the 
most part is an incorrect position. We 
might say that Diffusion Flame Com- 
bustion has produced more smoke in 
furnace and fuel discussions than any 
previous developments in combustion 
history. Probably the major factor to 
which this widespread interest can be 
attributed is the common belief or 
hope that by luminosity an inexpensive 
burner application can produce results 
as good or better than the more ac- 
curate and complicated non-luminous 
systems. There are certain exceptional 
cases where this might be true. There 
are already many white crosses on 
this young trail marking where it 
was only a hope. The situation need 
not be discouraging. Diffusion flame 
combustion is one of the outstanding 
contributions in the combustion de- 
velopment. Diffusion flame combus- 
tion has two characteristics, both of 
which can be of tremendous value in 
the advance of utilizing gas fuel. The 
first is an increased flame radiation 
which gives us improved methods for 
heat transfer and the second is a con- 
trol of the furnace atmosphere by 
means of the free carbon reaction on 
metal surfaces. Certain types of in- 








By W. M. HEPBURN, 
Vice-President, Surface Combustion Co. 


stallations are benefited solely by au 
increased radiation, such for example, 
as Open Hearths, Glass Tanks or Frit 
Melting Furnaces. In these types of 
installations there is no advantage in 
trying to utilize the chemical effect of 
free carbon. However, there are other 
applications in which the main benefit 
is from the reaction of the free carbon 
on the metal surfaces, such for ex- 
ample as on the Sheet and Pair Fur- 
maces, Normalizing Furnaces, Car 
Bottom Annealing Furnaces. In these 
types of installations the main advan- 
tage lies in the control of the surface 
of the metal, both as regards the type 
of scale formed and as a control on 
decarburization. 

Thirdly, there are a few types of in- 
stallations which require both the in- 
creased rate of heat transfer and the 
effect of the free carbon on the metal 
surface, the chief one of which is 
forging. 

Now, if we will bear in mind that 
the Diffusion Flame Combustion itself 
has two different functions—first, in- 
creased radiation, which effects heat 
transfer, and second, surface effects by 
the controlled use of the free carbon, 
and then we consider that in addition 
to the Diffusion Flame Combustion we 
can grade off into a great variety of 
burners from the true diffusion type 
on down to the conventional type of 
luminous burners, we can begin to ap- 
preciate the reason for the endless dis- 
cussion and confusion which exists, 
and why it is not possible to set forth 
one simple elementary explanation 
of this new development. 


Dirrusion Flame Combustion is certainly the most 
important and far reaching development in the art of 
combustion of gas that has been brought out for some 
time. Its application on a practical basis, under scientif- 
ically controlled conditions, is one of the results of the 
research in forging, sponsored by the Committee on In- 
dustrial Gas Research of the American Gas Association. 
Its possibilities, however, extend far beyond the single 
field of forging, its potential influence on many high 
temperature heating operations being considered very 
great. In this paper, which was presented by W. M. | 
Hepburn before the Mid-West Regional Industrial Gas 
Conference, some fundamental information on Diffu- 
sion Flame Combustion is given. 
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It would probably be well to discuss 
this development separately in its two 
phases, taking the radiating or the 
transfer characteristic first. I have listed 
certain questions which have been 
asked me a number of times, the first 
is: 


Heat Rate Stepped Up 

Isn’t it true that a luminous type of 
combustion heats faster than a non- 
luminous combustion? This is not 
the case. The fastest type of com- 
mercial heating which we have is the 
non-luminous type of combustion. We 
have recently completed an installation 
of natural gas on copper smelting 
reverberatory furnaces in which a non- 
luminous combustion is utilized. These 
applications have stepped up the rate of 
heat transfer with natural gas over that 
formerly obtained with more luminous 
types of oil application. The combus- 
tion is made to impinge directly on to 
the bath. Gas and air are mixed in 
such proportions that the hot zone of 
this combustion will occur directly on 
the surface. This impinged type of 
combustion is non-luminous and is the 
fastest type of heating by gas whict 
we know. We should bear in mind 
that to make a flame luminous, we 
must violate some very good combus- 
tion principles, and if you do not offset 
these violations by something more 
than mere luminosity, you will have 
nothing more than we have had for 
the last three hundred years. Roose- 
velt has stated: ‘Don’t ever hit a man 
unless you have to, but when you do, 
hit him with everything you've got.” 
This advice applies to luminous com- 
bustion. If you have to make a flame 
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luminous then give it every bit of free 
carbon you can possibly give it. 

The second question is: 

Can we say in general that gases at 
a certain temperature will transfer heat 
at a faster rate if free carbon is present 
than if the gases are non-luminous ? 

That is correct. There is a certain 
amount of radiation from non-lum- 
inous gases but the addition of free 
carbon will speed up this rate of heat 
transfer by radiation for any given 
temperature of those combustion gases. 

The third question is: 

Does the amount of carbon added 
vary the luminosity under fixed tem- 
perature conditions ? 

Now, that is really not a correct 
question for the reason that luminosity 
is not a quantity, but merely an optical 
observation. If a flame shows color 
we say it is luminous. Luminosity, as 
discussed, is merely an indication of an 
unknown amount of free carbon in 
the combustion. 

It is impossible to detect by the eye 
the increase in radiation due to the ad- 
dition of free carbon. You cannot 
measure luminosity in terms of heat. 
There is an increase in radiation with 
the addition of free carbon. This 
must be expressed by the term 
“emissivity’—The substance which at 
a given temperature would give off the 
greatest possible amount of heat by 
radiation would be known as a black 
body. “‘Emissivity’’ is a term used to 
express what percentage of black body 
radiation the particular flame or 
material in question represents. An 
easy way of establishing an under- 
standing of this term in your mind is 
to consider a piano keyboard as rep- 
resenting the different wave-lengths 
represented in the complete range of 
heat waves. 


Diffusion Combustion vs. Luminous 
Combustion 

Let us say that a piano keyboard 
would have eighty keys. If all of 
these keys were struck simultaneously, 
the vibrations given off would repre- 
sent the radiation given off by a true 
black body. If a chord of eight notes 
were to be struck, this would repre- 
sent a substance having an emissivity 
of eight divided by eighty or .1. The 
emissivity of a black body is repre- 
sented as one. If this particular chord 
should have bass notes in it, it would 


be luminous. If there are only treble 
notes it would be non-luminous. 

The fourth question would be— 
How does the heat radiated increase 
with an increase in the amount of free 
carbon ? 

For any given temperature radiation 
increase is in direct proportion to the 
emissivity. Now, I am not qualified 
to go into a technical discussion of 
this involved subject, but there are 
certain values in a sort of “barnyard” 
understanding of the fundamentals 
back of this flame radiation, and I will 
try to give a few of the high points 
merely as I understand them, and with- 
out vouching for their accuracy. 

Carbon particles are extremely 
small. They have been determined by 
certain authorities as being ten thou- 
sands of a millimeter in diameter. 
Such a dimension is less than most of 
the wave-length of the heat emitted by 
combustion, so these particles can be 
nearly transparent to the heat waves. It 
has been reckoned that they would 
absorb only 5.5 per cent of the heat 
radiated to them. 

Now the heat that a particle can ab- 
sorb, or its absorbtivity, is a function 
of how much heat it can radiate, or 
its emissivity. We could consider that 
a thin pane of glass would only absorb 
a slight percentage of the heat from 
the sun’s rays going through it. How- 
ever, if we put another sheet of glass 
back of that, and another back of that, 
and keep that up for a sufficient num- 
ber of these panes of glass, we will be 
able to absorb the major portion of the 
rays from the sun. This is somewhat 
similar in the case of the carbon par- 
ticles absorbing the heat radiated to 
them. However, in the case of the 
carbon particles we have in addition 
the wide spaces between the particles 
where no carbon particle would be 
hit by the heat wave in addition to the 
transparency characteristic which pre- 
vents them from absorbing but a small 
percentage when a ray does strike 
them. This is one of the fundamental 
reasons why it is of such great im- 
portance to inject a multitudinous 
number of these free carbon particles 
in order to build a body up which will 
cause the flame to act somewhat ap- 
proaching a black body, or in other 
words, to build up its emissivity. 

If you should shoot a rifle bullet 
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at a single row of corn growing in a 
field, and at a point at right angles 
to the row, you would, in the first 
place, be unlikely to hit any one of the 
cornstalks. In the second. place, if you 
did hit one of the cornstalks, the 
bullet would go through without giv- 
ing up much of its energy. On the 
other hand, if we would consider that 
instead of the single row of corn we 
had two or three Square acres of this 
corn and should then fire a rifle bullet 
into it, the law of averages would in- 
sure that we would hit a great number 
of these stalks and with the thickness 
of the field mentioned, the bullet 
would impart most of its energy to 
the stalks and would not reach the 
other end of the field. In a crude way, 
this is what happens with the heat 
wave in a diffusion flame. A number 
of layers of flames are used, each of 
which has a corresponding dense bank 
of free carbon and thereby a very high 
percentage of the energy of combus- 
tion is absorbed and transformed into 
the form of radiant heat. 

We have built experimental fur- 
naces and have tried out various types 
of combustion—non-luminous, lumi- 
nous and the diffusion combustion— 
all in the same setting, and this brings 
us to the fifth question, which is— 
wherein then does the distinction lie 
between the diffusion combustion and 
the previous methods of luminous 
combustion ? 


Three Distinctions 

1. Diffusion combustion holds prac- 
tically a constant rate of radiation for 
its designed length of travel, that is, 
its emissivity is constant. Combus- 
tion is at a constant rate, and the car- 
bon precipitation is uniform. 

2. It contains the greatest amount 
of free carbon possible with combus- 
tion. A stream line flow of the gas 
and air strata insures a constant condi- 
tion and the maintenance of that zone 
which produces the greatest breakdown 
of free carbon. 

3. Diffusion combustion preserves a 
constant flame temperature for its de- 
signed length of travel. 

The practical value of these three 
distinctions will be in the increased 
rate of heating which diffusion com- 
bustion will give over luminous com- 
bustion, a lower furnace temperature 











- 


with correspondingly decreased main- 
tenance costs, a more accurate control 
over variations which the automatic 
temperature controls require and a 
better surface condition on the materi- 
als heated. It is a mistake to look for 
the value of this development in terms 
of increased economy over an efficient 
type of non-luminous combustion. 

The next question is: 

What is Diffusion Combustion ? 

For those wishing a technical ex- 
planation of this development, we 
would refer them to the paper, which 
Mr. Mitchell mentioned, by Dr. Burke 
and Dr. Schumann, presented before 
the American Chemical Society in 
1928. These two investigators were 
members of the Combustion Utilities 
Research Laboratory and to them is 
due the initial credit of bringing this 
phenomenon of combustion into com- 
mercial realization. In principle, Dif- 
fusion Combustion utilizes the charac- 
teristics of two gases to intermingle 
or to diffuse due to their molecular ac- 
tivity. It is well known that for ex- 
ample if a gas holder were filled in the 
bottom half full of air and the top half 
full of gas that within a short time and 
without any circulation, the two gases 
would become completely intermingled 
due to their molecular activity or their 
diffusivity. This characteristic is uti- 
lized in the diffusion combustion. 
Strata of air and gas are made to travel 
in parallel formation adjacent to each 
other without turbulence. The molec- 
ular activity or the diffusivity of the 
two gases causes an intermingling of 
the two, grading from the perfect 
combustion mixture on down to the 
strata which are prolific of free carbon 
breakdown. 

This work was orginally undertaken 
for a production of carbon black. Its 
possibilities for use in furnace work 
were recognized by our own Research 
Department, and immediately the ac- 
tivities of the Combustion Utilities Re- 
search Organization, and our own Re- 
search Department were coordinated 
to make this available for furnace ap- 
lication. Its commercial development 
particularly for forging in connection 
with gas blanketed billets was an im- 
portant outcome of the American Gas 
Association Industrial Gas Research. 

The next question is: 

Why would free carbon have any 
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greater benefit in a furnace atmosphere 
than merely a certain excess of un- 
burned gas? 


One Important Utilization 

This question brings us to the 
second characteristic of Diffusion 
Combustion, namely, the surface effect 
on the metal of the free carbon in the 
furnace atmosphere. Free carbon on a 
hot metal surface in the presence of 
flue gas has quite a different effect 
on that metal surface than if it was 
exposed to excess CO in the presence 
of the flue gas. Free carbon, for ex- 
ample, deposited on the surface of an 
incoming sheet in a sheet furnace goes 
through a reaction when the tempera- 
ture gets above a red heat. The effect 
of the carbon is what we, in the old 
days, were taught to consider a nascent 
effect. In other words, at the instant 
the reaction occurs, the reducing effect 
of the carbon is greatly accelerated. 
Substantiating the theory, it has been 
proved in practice in a great number 
of cases to have a very marked effect. 
Sheet mills, in heating their sheets in 
packs for rolling, were accustomed in 
some cases to dip these sheets in what 
they called a “Char-coal dip,” which 
coated these sheets with charcoal. This 
procedure prevented the sheets from 
sticking together and gave a somewhat 
improved surface on the sheets. This 
procedure is not necessary where free 
carbon is injected into the furnace at- 
mosphere. It has been found that the 
sheets do not stick together, and that 
surface conditions on the sheets are 
very good, even in cases of poor 
furnace construction where a certain 
amount of air infiltration occurs. In 
other words, free carbon in a furnace 
atmosphere offsets the oxidizing condi- 
tion of a certain amount of air infiltra- 
tion which otherwise would have 
caused bad scaling in a non-luminous 
type of furnace. It has been possible 
in other cases, for example, on a Car 
Bottom Annealing furnace to offset 
the decarburizing effect by injecting a 
certain amount of free carbon. In 
another case, on a Wire Normalizing 
furnace where the wire is heated to 
temperatures around 1900° F. in coils, 
it has been possible to meet the 
extremely difficult conditions of pre- 
venting the scaling of the outer strands 
of the coils of the wire to a point 
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which would be detrimental and to 
control the decarburization. I cannot 
overemphasize the importance and 
value that this control of free carbon 
has given us on the furnace atmos- 
phere in handling steel at elevated 
temperatures. 

Where gas fuels has been in dan- 
gerous competitive positions it has 
been chiefly on account of the detri- 
mental effect of clear flue gases. In 
forging, for example, gas has produced 
a very hard metallic type of scale 
which was injurious to the dies, which 
did not occur in the oil forges. In 
other words, gas was starting below 
scratch when competing with oil re- 
gardless of the cost of the B.t.u. This 
was not generally known by the forge 
plants themselves, except to those who 
kept track of their comparative opera- 
tion—in one case in particular which 
we know, the cost of the die repairs 
in the case of gas exceeded the cost of 
the fuel used in the forge plant. 

Another very valuable characteristic 
of this combustion has been utilized in 
connection with forging and that is to 
utilize the stream line, non-turbulent 
flow of the gases and to make the 
lower strata, that is the strata directly 
covering the work, an inert gas blanket 
which absolutely prevents any oxida- 
tion whatever of the steel even up 
to the high temperatures of around 
2400° F. The work being heated is 
immersed during the entire time in 
the furnace in this inert strata and it 
has been possible to put polished steel 
in a furnace heated to 2400° F. 
and bring it out bright without any 
scale whatever. This has been brought 
out very clearly during the American 
Gas Association Forging Research. 


Just Started 

The press forging development now 
being introduced by such companies 
as the National Machine Company de- 
mands scale free work in order to es- 
tablish this superior forging practice. 
This diffusion combustion inert gas 
blanket is the only means we know of 
being able to meet that situation ex- 
cept by such impractical methods as 
using a muffle with an inert atmos- 
phere or atmospheres of this kind in 

an electrically heated furnace. 
In closing, I want to say this Dif- 
fusion Combustion has wonderful pos- 

(Continued on page 565) 
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Helping the Cause of 
International Goodwill 


NDER date of November 11, 
1931, the Gas Journal, pub- 
lished in London, gives space to ex- 
tensive notes on the American Gas As- 
sociation Convention, held at Atlantic 
City, N. J., last October. The account 
is illustrated with a picture of Sir Fran- 
cis Goodenough and Lady Goodenough 
and Clifford E. Paige, former president 
of the Association, and Mrs. Paige, 
who are shown strolling on the Atlantic 
City Boardwalk. The Journal's notes 
follow: 

“We have now received, through a 
member of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, a New York Correspondent, and 
our esteemed contemporary the “Gas 
Age-Record” of the U. S. A., further 
details of the programme and proceed- 
ings at the Gas Convention at Atlantic 
City, and of Sir Francis Goodenough’s 
visit to America, last month, that will 
be of particular interest to readers on 
this side. 

The first striking piece of news is 
that the attendance of delegates at the 
Convention reached the amazing figure 
of nearly 5,000, or more than 80 per 
cent of the record attendance in a year 
when, owing to industrial and com- 
mercial depression and the urgency of 
economy in all directions, the attend- 
ance at annual Conventions in the 
States rarely reached 50 per cent of 
the normal. This fact was naturally 
very gratifying to the President (Mr. 
Clifford E. Paige) and all the Officers 
of the A. G. A. 

“The second interesting item of 
news is the warmth of the welcome 
given by the Convention to the Chair- 
man of the B. C. G. A., who was at- 
tending as the special guest of the 
American Gas Association. Its Off- 
cers had been trying to get Sir Francis 
over to their meeting for some years, 
particularly since he and Mr. Le Roy 
Blanchard, of New York, acted as 
joint Chairmen of the Public Utilities 
Section of the World Advertising Con- 
vention at Wembley in 1924, and a 
number of the leading gas adminis- 


trators of America enjoyed 
hospitality at the hands of 
Mr. Goodenough, as he then 
was. But allowing for all his 
pre-knowledge of the friend- 
liness of his American Col- 
leagues and his experience of their 
kindness and hospitality since his ar- 
rival in New York a week earlier, we 
can picture the surprise and embarrass- 
ment occasioned to Sir Francis when, 
on being called upon by the President 
to address the crowded General Ses- 
sion of the Convention, the audience, 
as we learn from the “Gas Age-Rec- 
ord,’ rose, gave him ‘a thunderous 
welcome,” and then stood while the 
organ played the British and American 
National Anthems. 

Sir Francis was down on the pro- 
gramme to read a paper on “The Eco- 
nomics of Selling Gas,” but from the 
stenographer’s report of his speech we 
learn that he at once assured his audi- 
ence that he had no intention of bor- 
ing them by doing any such thing, and 
our correspondent tells us that the 
audience greatly welcomed, in the 
place of a statistical disquisition that 
they had expected, a human and 
friendly address of an entirely differ- 
ent nature. 


Salvation Only Through Contact and 
Mutual Service 

“After expressing his great pleasure 
at being amongst them and congratu- 
lating the Association on the attend- 
ance in such times and in such weather 
(which was of the finest), on their 
wonderful exhibition, and on their 
President, Sir Francis referred to his 
earlier associations with many of their 
leaders—notably Oscar Fogg, Bernard 
Mullaney, Frank Blanchard, Merton 
Robbins, and Alexander Forward— 
and said: “I was very happy when 
your President spoke of Friendship as 
being one of the outstanding features 
of my connection with the American 
Gas Industry. I am in full accord 
with one of your poets when he wrote: 
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Gas Journal, London, England, 
Makes Notes of American Gas 
Association Convention 


“More precious far than gold refined 

Is friendship, knit with heart and mind; 

Gold may go its fickle way [as we have 
just experienced in England}, 

But friendship, tried will ever stay.” 


“After comments (which were much 
appreciated) on New York American 
women, and Prohibition, the speaker 
proceeded to express his indebtedness 
to America as a whole and to the 
American Gas Industry in particular 
for much inspiration and help through- 
out his business life. His statement 
that, “As a school boy I was one of 
your rebels. Had I been here in the 
early days I would have enlisted 
under Washington. ... Franklin, 
Washington, Lincoln have been among 
my heroes all my life,’ as can be im- 
agined, “brought down the house” 
and ensured a very sympathetic and 
cordial reception for the conclusion of 
an address which we know gave par- 
ticular pleasure to two British col- 
leagues who were on the platform 
with him—Arthur Hewitt, of Toronto, 
and Herbert Canning of Newport, the 
President of the British Institution of 
Gas Engineers. Sir Francis ended by 
saying: 

“There is no competition between 
us in the Gas Industry on both sides 
of the Atlantic, except the competition 
to serve the public more and more efh- 
ciently. As one of your poets wrote: 


“Not chance of birth or place has made 
us friends, 
Being often times of different tongues 
and nations, 
But that we endeavour for the self-same 
ends, 
With the same hopes and fears and 
inspirations.” 


“That is the common bond between 
the British Gas Industry and the 
American Gas Industry. 

“There is a great need for goodwill 
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and co-operation between all of us in 
both nations in order to overcome the 
difficulties of the present situation. 
Those difficulties are nothing but tem- 
porary on either side of the Atlantic. 
Both countries are sound in wind and 
limb. There is no occasion for any 
of us to be disheartened. I think that 
what is wanted is the recovery of a 
spiritual outlook on life, the practical 
application of the Golden Rule in all 
our affairs. There is too much nar- 
row nationalism to-day and not enough 
inter-nationalism. We shall never find 
salvation through selfishness. We 
shall never find salvation through con- 
quest, only through contact and mu- 
tual service. 

“We will recover before long, es- 
pecially if we all cooperate to that 
end. The old saying, ‘Heaven helps 
those who help themselves,’ has got 
to be revised to ‘Heaven helps those 
who help each other.’ I believe it is 
through mutual cooperation that we 
are going to find our way out. 

“Mr. President, may we of the Gas 
Industry on both sides of the great 
ocean on whose historic shores we 
stand to-day—by cultivating in all our 
relations with the public and with each 
other the true spirit of friendship, 
goodwill, and cooperation; and by 
carrying that further, individually and 
collectively, into all our international 
relationship—play our part, wisely and 
bravely, in bringing about the eleva- 
tion of all human transactions to the 
higher plane on which, and on which 
alone, can dwell lasting peace and true 
prosperity.” 

On the Threshold of Great 
and Glorious Things 

Apart from the General Session on 
Tuesday at which this address was 
given, Sir Francis attended and spoke 
at the Session of the Home Service 
Section on the Monday afternoon and 
of the Commercial Section on the 
Wednesday. At the last mentioned, 
very interesting papers were read by 
Hall M. Henry, of New York, on 
‘‘Surmounting Competition in the Do- 
mestic Cooking and Water Heating 
Fields,” which faced facts fully and 
fearlessly and showed courage, initia- 
tive, and faith in dealing with them; 
and by H. S. Christman, of Philadel- 
phia, on “Gas Refrigeration,” which 
told a wonderful story of the develop- 


ment of gas consumption in that field. 
The concluding paragraphs of Mr. 
Christman’s paper are worth quoting 
and noting. 

“The Gas Industry has had a won- 
derful past. I firmly believe it has a 
far more wonderful future ahead. That 
may seem a rash prediction in the 
midst of these dark days right now. 
But this belief is based upon past ex- 
perience. Look back over the past ten 
years and what do you find? The 
birth of many marvelous new inven- 
tions and ideas. What helped these 
ideas to be born? The depression of 
1921. Adversity somehow seems to 
sharpen our wits and our ingenuity. 
This nation thrives on a fight against 
odds. It came into being as the re- 
sult of such a fight. We grew as our 
forefathers fought their way westward 
against trackless wilderness. We are 
a fighting nation, and I do not mean 
in a military sense so much as in an 
economic way. 

“Out of the depression of 1921 
came the tremendous rise of the radio, 
the stupendous growth of talking pic- 
tures, the spread of commercial air- 
lines, the beginning of television. 

“IT believe that we, the Gas Indus- 
try, are on the threshold of great and 
glorious things in the decade to come, 
and that the gas refrigerator, with its 
tiny gas flame, will help us light the 
way to that future. The surface has 
merely been scratched in the field of 
automatic refrigeration. And there 
are other developments in sight, which 
the gas refrigerator is going to hasten. 
Air conditioning for the home, for 
instance. A thing of such tremendous 
possibilities for the gas industry that 
it staggers the imagination. Yet some- 
thing that is bound to come, and prob- 
ably sooner than any of us expect. 
Within our own time we will sit in 
our homes on a hot sultry night, every 
window closed, yet surrounded by 
clean, cool air. On a cold winter night, 
we will also be perfectly comfortable, 
in the midst of warm filtered air that 
is neither too hot nor too dry. And 
the marvel that will both cool the air 
in summer and warm it in winter will 
be gas. 

“‘Truly, ‘the old order changeth, 
yielding place to the new.’ ”’ 

It can be readily understood that 
these two papers gave Sir Francis 
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plenty of text for the impromptu ad- 
dress with which he concluded an in- 
spiring Session, crowded with an audi- 
ence which gave him another splendid 
reception. 

The impression we get from all the 
reports that have reached us is that 
much good has been done to the cause 
of friendship and co-operation be- 
tween not only the gas industries but 
the nations on both sides of the At- 
lantic by the visits to Atlantic City and 
to Canada this year by Mr. Herbert 
Canning and Sir Francis Goodenough, 
representing the one the technical and 
the other the commercial sides of our 
Industry, and we hope that these visits 
will lead to others by other leaders in 
the coming years. 

“The fact that Sir Francis was en- 
tertained by groups of representative 
business men and bankers in New 
York, Washington, Boston, Toronto, 
and Quebec; had the privilege of ad- 
dressing the English-Speaking Union 
as their guest in the first three of those 
cities; and, last but not least, had the 
honour of a lengthy interview with 
President Hoover at the White House, 
is cause for gratification to the Gas In- 
dustry as well as to Sir Francis (who 
tells us that he had ‘a most wonderful 
time all through”), but can only be 
recorded here in bare outline.” 


J H. BRAINE has been appointed 
@ engineer of distribution of The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., according to announcement made by 
H. E. McGowan, secretary. Mr. Braine 
succeeds J. T. White, who died Novem- 
ber 18. 

Mr. Braine, who was assistant engineer 
of distribution prior to his recent appoint- 
ment, entered the employ of The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company on January 1, 1909, 
as superintendent of holder distribution. 
On February 1, 1927, he was made as- 
sistant engineer of distribution. 

Mr. Braine started in the gas industry 
with the Essex and Hudson Gas Co., 
which afterwards merged with the Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey. He 
remained with the latter concern until 
1908 when he left the gas industry for a 
while before becoming associated with 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Company. 


Mr. Lauer Honored by A.S.M.E. 


ONRAD N. LAUER, president of the 

Philadelphia Gas Works and mem- 

ber of the Executive Board of the Ameri- 

can Gas Association, has been elected 

president of the American Society of 

Mechanical Engineers. He succeeds Roy V. 
Wright, of New York. 
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Higgins Succeeds Stephany 
As Natural Gas Secretary 


APTAIN A. E. 
HIGGINS, flying 
field representative of 
the Commercial Section 
for the past five years, 
on December 1, became 
secretary of the Natural 
Gas Department of the 
American Gas Associa- 
tion, succeeding E. J. 
Stephany, resigned. 
Captain Higgins, who 
rose to the rank of ma- 
jor during the World 
War, and who retired 
with the rank of cap- 
tain to re-enter civil 
life, March 1, 1926, is 
a familiar figure 
throughout the natural gas area, 
particularly in the Southwest and in 
California, where he is well-known 
as the ‘Flying Gas Captain.” This 
is due to the fact that he travels ex- 
clusively by airplane; he has crossed 
and recrossed the Rocky Mountains 
repeatedly on trips to and from Cali- 
fornia and various points in the 
Southwest. In his capacity as field 
representative, he has travelled all 
over the United States, assisting 
member gas companies in sales poli- 





A. E. Higgins 


cies and in the promo- 
tion of cooperative mer- 
chandising plans. 

Captain Higgins owns 
his own plane, and says 
that it has assisted him 
materially in covering 
thousands of miles of 
territory in a short time. 

Flying to Kansas City 
from the Pacific Coast, 
Captain Higgins re- 
cently held a conference 
with Major T. J. Strick- 
ler, chairman of the Nat- 
ural Gas Department, 
and after discussing va- 
rious phases of his new 
work, flew down to Dal- 
las, Texas, where he will make his 
headquarters. 

Mr. Stephany has been secretary of 
the Natural Gas Department since 
December 8, 1928, and except for a 
short time, maintained his office at 
Dallas. Mr. Stephany formerly held 
important positions with the Equi- 
table Gas Company at Pittsburgh. 

Alexander Forward, managing di- 
rector of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, expressed his appreciation of Mr. 
Stephany’s loyal and capable service. 





Gas for Little Rock Lights 
Manufactured from Pine Knots 


LDEST of all the utilities in 

Little Rock, Ark., is the gas 
company. That is, dating the age of 
the present Little Rock Gas and Fuel 
Company from the birth of the 
earliest company furnishing gas to 
the citizens of Little Rock. For the 
history of gas, the most commonly 
used fuel in Little Rock, begins in 
the infancy of this city. 

Historians disagree as to the time 
when gas was first used in Little 
Rock, but according to Durand 
Whipple, a well-known resident of 
that city, his grandfather, Dr. R. L. 
Dodge, a pioneer and once a mayor 
of Little Rock, erected the first gas 
plant there about 1840. Mr. Whip- 


ple said that this plant manufactured 
gas from pine knots and the gas was 
used in several street lamps along 
the old river levee. Before the com- 
ing of night illumination, the levee 
was a favorite place with young 
lovers who strolled at night. But 
the birth of a brash new science was 
the end of their sentimental levee 
nocturnes. 

In a biography of R. L. Dodge, 
the historian Goodspeed says that 
Dr. Dodge was one of the founders 
of the Little Rock Gas Company but 
does not mention the date. 

A franchise was granted to the 
Little Rock Gas Company on April 
5, 1860, giving the company the ex- 
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clusive privilege of manufacturing 
gas in Little Rock and of suppiying 
the city with all the gas that might 
be required by it, at a cost not to 
exceed that paid by any private in- 
dividual and the cost never to exceed 
$5 per M cu.ft. 

The company did, however, 
charge more than the specified $5 
per thousand cubic feet. In Novem- 
ber, 1869, Col. Sam W. Williams, 
then residing at Fifth and Center 
streets, was charged $7 per thousand 
cubic feet of gas used that month. 
The prestige of having such a mod- 
ern light must have been worth the 
price to the colonel. 

For 22 years the company con- 
tinued to supply the city with manu- 
factured gas, and to make greater or 
lesser earnings. On June 6, 1882, 
the City Council granted a franchise 
for a nine-year period to the Pulaski 
Gas Light Company, successor to the 
Little Rock Gas Company. The City 
Council had become much more se- 
vere than the Common Council of 
20 years previous; it refused to pay 
more than $3 per thousand cubic 
feet of gas used in public buildings, 
or more than $4 a month for each 
street lamp operated. 

And Section 6 of the franchise 
said, “Provided, however, nothing 
herein is to be construed so as to 
prevent the city of Little Rock at 
any time during the existence of 
this contract from adoption of the 
electric light as a means of lighting 
the street lamps. 

Science, evidently, was still pro- 
gressing and the levee lovers of the 
fading past were about to be 
avenged, although the electric lights 
to come promised an even more 
glaring, unromantic illumination. 

This last franchise expired in 
April, 1891, and the City Council 
drove an even harder bargain with 
the gas company, for in January, 
1892, the company accepted a fran- 
chise which authorized a rate of only 
$2 per thousand cubic feet for light- 
ing and $1.50 per thousand cubic 
feet for fuel. The manufacturing of 
the artificial gas then used was ex- 
pensive, and the City Council must 
have presented the appearance of a 
Shylock to the officials of the Pu- 
laski Gas Light Company. 
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But the end of manufactured gas 
was near. The gas company had op- 
erated in Little Rock for many 
years, but in that time it had sup- 
plied its product to only the more 
affluent of the citizenry. In 1910 
the company concluded negotiations 
with the newly organized Arkansas 
Natural Gas Company, by which it 
was made possible for the gas com- 
pany to supply the people of Little 
Rock with natural gas and at a price 
so low that it was within the reach 
of the humblest citizen, not only 
for cooking and lighting, but for 
heating the home as well. 

Natural gas was turned into the 
mains in July, 1911. Soon after that 
the mame of the company was 





changed to the present name Little 
Rock Gas & Fuel Company. In 1928 
the Arkansas Natural Gas Company 
was acquired by the Cities Service 
Company, and in 1929 the Little 
Rock Gas & Fuel Company was pur- 
chased by the Arkansas Natural Gas 
Company. Officials of the local gas 
company consider this, with the 
exception of the introduction of nat- 
ural gas, the most important devel- 
opment in the gas industry of Ark- 
ansas. More and more communities 
are receiving the benefits of natural 
gas. At present there are more than 
60 Arkansas towns and cities being 
supplied with natural gas through 
the lines of the Arkansas Natural 
Gas Company. 





Howard Bruce Joins 
Board of B. & O. 


OWARD 

BRUCE, of 
Baltimore, vice- 
president and di- 
rector of the 
American Gas 
Association, has 
been elected a 
director of the 
Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. 
In joining the 
board of the B. & O., Mr. Bruce has 
extended further multiple duties which 
seldom befall an individual. He is 
chairman of the board of the Balti- 
more Trust Co., and Bartlett-Hayward, 
builders of gas holders. The latter 
company, during the world war, was 
one of the principal producers of am- 
munition in the United States. 

Mr. Bruce is the nephew of for- 
mer Senator William Cabell Bruce 
of Maryland, father of D. K. Este 
Bruce, who, it is recalled, several years 
ago married Ailsa Mellon, daughter of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Born in Richmond, Va., August 
13, 1875, Mr. Bruce received his 
elementary education at Maguire's 
School, Richmond, and was gradu- 
ated from Virginia Military Institute 
as a civil engineer in 1897. Pursu- 
ing his profession, he was succes- 
sively cadet engineer and assistant 
superintendent with the East River 


Howard Bruce 





Gas Co. of Indiana. He next be- 
came assistant engineer of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New 
York and from 1902 to 1907 was 
engineer of construction for this 
company and its affiliates. 

In 1907 Mr. Bruce became general 
manager of the Bartlett-Hayward 
Co., of Baltimore, advancing to vice- 
president and general manager in 
1909 and then rising to president 
and general manager in 1917. In 
1928 he was elected chairman of the 
board of the same company. 

Mr. Bruce at one time was Na- 
tional Committeeman of Maryland 
for the Democratic party. Last Sep- 
tember he was made active head and 
chief executive officer of the reor- 
ganized Baltimore Trust Co. 

Other chairmanships held by Mr. 
Bruce are those of the Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Co. and the 
Bay Crossing Commission of Mary- 
land. Besides, he is chairman of the 
executive committee of the U. S. 
Hoffman Machine Corp. 

In addition he is a director and 
member of the executive committee 
of the Equitable Trust Co. of Balti- 
more and the American Light and 
Traction Co. and a director of the 
Koppers Co. of Pittsburgh, the Safe 
Deposit and Trust Co. of Baltimore 
and the Davison Chemical Co., also 
of Baltimore. 
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Safety Devices Tested By 
A. G. A. Committee 


DURING recent years several safety and 
first-aid devices designed for use in 
the gas industry have been presented to the 
Accident Prevention Committee of the 
American Gas Association for the purpose 
of obtaining the approval of this committee. 

Among the devices so tested have been: 

Air Line Hose Mask—Bullard Davis, In- 
corporated, New York, N. Y. 

Atmos Hospital Type Inhalator—Ameti- 
can Atmos Corporation,* Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Biomotor — Kny-Scheerer Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Bullard Davis Inhalator—Davis Emer- 
gency Equipment Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Burrell All-Service Gas Mask—Mine 
Safety Appliances Company,* Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E & J] Resuscitator and Inhalator—E & J 
Manufacturing Company,* Glendale, Calif. 

H-H Inhalator—Mine Safety Appliances 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Clark Oxygen Carbon-Dioxide Inhalator 
—Oxygen Equipment Corporation,* New- 
ark, N. J. 

Panis Resuscitator—F. Ducasse,* New 
York, N. Y. 

Torridaire Hot Pad—Hallam Corpora- 
tion.* 

Uniflex First Aid Kits—Bauer and Black, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Safety Gas Main Stopper Hose Type 
Mask with Blower—Safety Gas Main Stop- 
per Company,* Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Member companies desiring reports of the 
results of tests may obtain same by address- 
ing the Secretary of the Accident Preven- 
tion Committee, Association Headquarters, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

In the case of devices marked with (*) 
detailed reports on tests made are available 
for confidential use of member companies. 


California Gas Waste is Reduced 
W/sstE of natural gas in California has 


now been cut to less than 8 per cent 
of total production and is probably at or 
close to the minimum that can be expected 
in oil field operation. A year ago the state 
was blowing into the air about 40 per cent 
of all natural gas produced. 

During the third quarter this year, Cali- 
fornia used nearly 86 per cent of all natural 
gas produced either for utility distribution 
or in field and refinery operations, includ- 
ing repressuring. Last year in the like 
quarter only a little more than 59 per cent 
was so used. The state produced 89,189,- 
900,000 cubic feet of natural gas in the 
third quarter this year, as against 128,781,- 
100,000 in the like 1930 period, a reduction 
of 30.7 per cent. 

Utilization for the third quarter this 
year was 76,268,200,000 cubic feet, against 
76,087,600,000 in 1930, a gain of less than 
1 per cent. However, waste this year of 
12,921,700,000 cubic feet in the third 
quarter compared with waste of 52,693,- 
500,000 in the like 1930 period, a reduc- 
tion of 75 per cent. 


* Reports available. 
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Hot Water! 


AN automobile to every five people 
in America; a bathtub to every 
twenty.” Some bright American 
figured this out for himself, and 
America still boasts she excels other 
countries in personal ablutions. 

Had the ancient pagans known the 
axiom that “Cleanliness is next to god- 
liness,” they would have taken it liter- 
ally, for they often made washing a 
part of their religious ceremonies. 
Private baths were the luxury and 
privilege of royalty. Old tablets of 
clay, imscriptions on monuments, 
temples, even rare old vases indicate 
that the ancient dandy and belle made 
much of their toilette so far as water, 
oil and fragrance were concerned. 

Nature herself provides most of the 
animals and birds with the instinct 
and means to clean themselves, from 
the pussy cat who furnishes her own 
bath water to the elephant who seeks 
a convenient pool and gives himself a 
shower bath with his trunk. 

Not long ago archaeologists dug up 
an ancient Egyptian palace which 
might have used modern hotel adver- 
tising, ‘A bath with every room.” The 
fixtures of the bathroom, however, 
consisted of a basin in which the 
bather stood while slaves poured water 
over him. All well and good if one 
had personal slaves to act as valets or 
maids. 

That bathing was a fundamental 
function of personal hygiene among 
the ancient peoples is still further evi- 
denced in the old Mosaic law designed 
to regulate the religious, civil and per- 
sonal conduct of the children of Israel. 
Rule after rule admonishes the ancient 
Israelites to purify or cleanse for this 
or that disease. That the law was kept 
is still more striking from the fact that 
it was given in the wilderness where 
there was a shortage of water. 

The fondness of the later Romans 
for the bath is well known, so much so 
that their excessive bathing, lolling for 
a day at a time in the public baths, 
resulted in a weakened nation. They 


Today’s Necessity— 
Yesterday the 
Luxury of Kings 


By ESTHER ROCKEY, 
The Dayton Power & Light Company 


made the bath a thing of beauty 
whether they carved it from marble or 
fashioned it of mother-of-pearl. Since 
the Roman emperors had a habit of 
executing troublesome subjects by 
commanding them to commit suicide, 
to let the blood out of the veins when 
lying in a warm bath was perhaps the 
least painful manner of making one’s 
exit from life. 

Then followed the Dark Ages. 
Western civilization turned to Chris- 
tianity, it is true, but a godliness with- 
out much cleanliness was the result. 
Up to the nineteenth century it must be 
confessed bathing was not very pop- 
ular. 

Our European ancestors, who were 
fortunate enough to own linen, wore 
it until it was frayed on their bodies. 
Coal miners in England and Wales 
believed bathing weakened the back 
and suffered from sores and ulcers. 
The upper classes spent much money 
taking cures at resorts, when, as some- 
one has remarked, hot water and soap 
would have cured the nation. Plague 
followed plague, the result of insani- 
tary living. 

The same quackery which fought 
the use of ether, chloroform and other 
scientific methods in surgery and medi- 
cine, preached that bathing was un- 
healthy, and in 1852 the Philadelphia 
Council failed to pass by only two 
votes an ordinance to prohibit bathing 
from November 1 to March 15. How 
they expected to enforce this ordinance 
may be left for conjecture. Perhaps 
provision was made for raids upon the 
homes of, unsuspecting, bath-minded 
citizens. 

Some American Indian tribes were 
almost as cleanly as the pioneers who 
settled their land. They made arrange- 
ments for their seasonal bath. In the 
spring of the year an enclosure was 
constructed around a small pool. Rocks 
were heated and then thrown into the 
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water, the result, a steam bath. White 
mothers gave the family sassafrass tea 
at the coming of spring to drive out 
the impurities of the blood. 

Then too, it was considered quite 
democratic to belong to the great army 
of the unwashed. In 1810, dainty 
Dolly Madison had insisted that a 
bathtub be installed in the White 
House, which was no more than an en- 
larged tin basin. Andrew Jackson, to 
place himself on an equal with his 
constituents, had it removed as a mark 
of democracy. 

However, in 1842, a wealthy citizen 
of Cincinnati, not so anxious as Jack- 
son to belong to the hoi polloi, startled 
his community by installing a bathtub 
with modern plumbing, the first of its 
type in this country. 

Slowly, but surely, we progressed. 
The old tin bathtubs encased in a frame 
of wood (and didn’t they look unin- 
viting ?) began to disappear even from 
the more modest homes, and porcelain 
came on the market. 

With the introduction of gas for 
fuel, the problem of heating water was 
solved. The old coil or water back in 
the coal stove designed to heat only a 
limited amount of water went its way 
with the tin tub. Gas water heaters 
appeared, first the ‘manual’ and then 
the “automatic.” The manual, which 
is nothing more than a gas burner, 
encased copper coil and tank, produces 
a good amount of hot water within a 
few minutes after it is lighted. The 
latest luxury, however, is the ‘‘auto- 
matic” hot water heater which provides 
any amount of hot water needed at a 
moment's notice. When water is 
drawn off, a thermostatic control lights 
the gas and brings the water to the 
required degree again. 

Hot water at the turn of a faucet was 
a luxury denied even to kings a century 
ago, but then kings had slaves or serv- 
ants. The slaves today are the ther- 
mostat and hot water tank in the base- 
ment. Like the kitchen, almost over- 

(Continued on page 565) 
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Purdue Heating Course 
Attracts Contractors 


HE Purdue 

University 
Extension Course 
in Gas Heating, 
recently conducted 
at Hammond, In- 
diana, and in 
South Bend, Indi- 
ana, met with an 
enthusiastic re- 
sponse from a 
large number of 
Northern Indiana heating contractors. 
The registration at each course was 
well above a hundred and included, 
besides the contractors, representatives 
of leading gas home-heating equip- 
ment manufacturers and utility com- 
pany representatives. 

The course was in charge of R. B. 
Leckie, professor of gas engineering 
at Purdue, and one of the country’s 
outstanding authorities on gas utiliza- 
tion. Professor Leckie’s deep know!- 
edge of his subject, his skillful manner 
of presenting it and his winning per- 
sonality made his “classes” cheerful 
and intensely interesting, according to 
the attendants. He was particularly 
successful in inducing open discussion 
at each of the sessions. The “students” 
reported that this feature of the gath- 
erings was of unusual benefit to them. 

The gas heating course was accom- 
panied, both in Hammond and South 
Bend, by an extensive exhibit of gas 
home-heating equipment. The North- 
ern Indiana Public Service company 
in each instance cleared its sales floor 
of most other merchandise and turned 
over the entire space to the manufac- 
turers whose home-heating equipment 
has been approved for sale in accord- 
ance with the co-operative sales plan 
issued by the company on April 1, 
1931. Seven furnace manufacturers, 
four boiler manufacturers, one gas 
steam radiator manufacturer and three 
conversion burner manufacturers were 
represented. 

The course in each city was opened 
by Stanley Jenks, merchandise sales 





R. B. Leckie 


manager of the Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Service company, who spoke on 
“The Market and Opportunities It 
Presents.” Mr. Jenks discussed the 
field of home-heating as it exists at 
of gas home-heating and its excellent 
present and outlined the advantages 
prospects for the future. 

A. C. Grant, of the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, also 
appeared on each program, discussing 
“Control Equipment.” He emphasized 
the necessity and the practicability of 
control equipment in gas heating and 
detailed the various types of such 
equipment which are available. 

Professor Leckie appeared three 
times on each of the two programs. 
He introduced the technical side of 
gas heating by discussing gaseous fuels, 
their kinds, utilization, heating values, 
combustion problems and the like. He 
later went on to a consideration of 
gas-designed equipment, conversion 
burners, draft diverters and American 
Gas Association codes and finished 
with a review of installation problems, 
covering size of unit required, the 
manner of estimating heat losses from 
buildings and the thermal efficiency of 
gas heating plants. 

One of the high points of each of 
the courses was the address “‘Co-oper- 
ation in the Heating Field,” given by 
Morse DellPlain, president of the 
Northern Indiana Public Service Com- 
pany. Mr. DellPlain spoke at each 
banquet, when those attending the 
courses were the guests of the Public 
Service Company. 

A plan of merchandising gas heat 
ing appliances which must include the 
dealer, the manufacturer and the 
utility and through which each will 
receive the maximum profit, without 
penalizing the consumer, was shown 
by Mr. DellPlain to be a pressing need 
in the heating industry. 

“No proposition is sound which dis- 
regards consumers,’ Mr. DellPlain 
said, ‘and many plans before have 
failed for the reason that they did not 
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treat the consumer fairly. We must 
keep that in mind. 

“The Northern Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Company is definitely committed 
to a sound dealer co-operative policy 
because it is good business,” Mr. Dell- 
Plain said. “We seek the maximum 
distribution of gas appliances in order 
to get the maximum use of the gas 
service; the dealers seek the maximum 
use of appliances for the profit they 
can get out of selling them, and the 
solution of this situation is to add our 
sales to those made by the dealer. The 
dealer wants the greatest net profit on 
appliances, and our effort is to make it 
more profitable for the dealer to sell 
and install gas appliances, but without 
penalizing the consumer in either qual- 
ity or cost. That is our conception of 
dealer co-operation.” 

The plan now being pursued by his 
company was settled upon only after 
a careful study of more than a year 
into all the various phases of the in- 
dustry, it was pointed out by Mr. Dell- 
Plain in outlining the essential prin- 
ciples upon which it is based. The 
first step in the plan was the establish- 
ment of a proper list price to dealers 
by manufacturers, thus eliminating 
what he termed the old abuse of quot- 
ing net prices. To the profit ordi- 
narily made upon sales, the company 
then grants the dealer a bonus based 
upon the heating load of the appliance 
in therms, with 1,000 therms as the 
minimum. 

The only requirements the dealer 
must accede to, Mr. DellPlain ex- 
plained, were that the company must 
be allowed to make a survey of the 
place to be heated and submit an esti- 
mate in writing to the prospective 
home-heating customer before the job 
is sold, and that the installation must 
be according to the gas company’s 
specifications. The company then takes 
over the servicing responsibilities—a 
great relief to the dealer, who fre- 
quently has seen net profit turned into 
loss by the cost of servicing—and it 
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At School in South Bend 





Behind the desks in front are, left to right, Guy M. Johnson, South Bend, division manager of the Northern Indiana Public Service Com- 
pany; Carl H. Lekberg, South Bend, heating engineer for the Public Service Company; R. B. Leckie, professor of gas engineering, Purdue 


will also handle his “paper.” An ar- 
rangement is made for returned equip- 
ment just the same as if the job were 
financed through an acceptance com- 
pany. Mr. DellPlain further pointed 
out that competition from the com- 
pany’s salesmen had been eliminated 


University, who conducted the course. 


by granting them the same compensa- 
tion on a sale regardless of whether 
they or the dealer makes it. 

“Our salesmen have to help the 
dealer sell. It is the number of jobs 
sold that counts,” Mr. DellPlain said. 

The gas heating course was finished 


off in both Hammond and South Bend 
by a golf tournament conducted by the 
Northern Indiana Public Service Com- 
pany. Contractors laid aside the cares 
of business for an afternoon and dug 
themselves some trenches on two of 
the best courses in northern Indiana. 





Mid-West Gas Association to 
Hold Meter Short Course 


AN educational program designed to 

point out the importance of the meter 
in keeping pace with the progress and new 
developments of the gas industry, is expected 
to attract an unusually large number of rep- 
resentatives from mid-western companies to 
Ames, Iowa, December 8-11, to attend the 
Meter Short Course and Conference, which 
will take place under the auspices of the 
Mid-West Gas Association. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
course will be a general discussion of 
changeovers from manufactured to natural 
gas. O. K. Smith, United Light & Power 
Company, Davenport, Iowa, will present a 


paper relative to methods of adjustment in 
changing from one gas to another. 

Work which will be done in connection 
with Mr. Smith’s presentation will be dem- 
onstrated before the audience to show cor- 
rect adjustments on burners of various ap- 
pliances. Manufacturers of gas appliances, 
apparatus and equipment are supplying 





trained men and material in order that the 
demonstration may be thoroughly compre- 
hensive. 

W. E. Derwent, vice-president of the 
association, believes that this subject alone 
is of sufficient importance to induce a large 
attendance, especially in view of the fact 
that changeovers are engaging the atten- 
tion of the Mid-West gas men, as much as 
any important subject in that territory. 

This subject will be one of the high-spots 
of a well-rounded program. Attractive 
forms of entertainment already have been 
arranged for the pleasure of those who will 
attend. 

Further information may be obtained 
from R. B. Searing, secretary-treasurer, 302 
Utilities Building, Sioux City, Iowa. 
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Arthur F. Staniford, 
vice-president of The 
Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., who on De- 
cember 12 will com- 
plete 50 years’ service 
with that company. 
He was one of 136 
men who have served 
the company from 25 
to 55 years who were 
honored at the com- 
pany’s annual Service 
Emblem dinner on No- 
vember 12. Mr. Stani- 
ford entered the em- 
ploy of the Metropoli- 
tan Gas Light Com- 
pany of Brooklyn on 
December 12, 1881, 
was appointed secre- 
tary in 1885, before he 
was 21 years of age, 
and became secretary- 
treasurer in 1895. Fol- 
lowing the consolida- 
tion of Brooklyn gas 
companies in that year, 
he was appointed au- 
ditor of The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company 
and in 1910 was 
elected vice-president. 





Arthur F. Staniford 


Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 
Honors 166 Employees 


For Service Records 


ON hundred sixty-six employees 
of The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company who had given distinguished 
service in one or more ways were hon- 
ored at the company’s annual Service 
Emblem dinner held on November 12 
in the Columbus Club, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Vice-President Arthur F. Staniford 
was one of the men honored. He will 
complete a half-century of service on 
December 12 and as a token of ap- 


preciation he was presented a service 
emblem, an engraved copy of a com- 
mendatory resolution adopted by the 
Board of Directors and a check repre- 
senting a year’s salary. The presenta- 
tions were made by Vice-President 
Clifford E. Paige, former president of 
the American Gas Association, who 
delivered the principal address at the 
dinner. 

Others honored included 135 em- 
ployees who have served the company 
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for 25 to 55 years, 20 men who had 
distinguished themselves as life-savers, 
and 10 workers who had made contri- 
butions to efficiency during the past 
year. In addition, numerous trophies 
were awarded to teams and individuals 
who excelled in company athletics. 
The dinner was attended by ap- 
proximately 600 persons, including 
President James H. Jourdan and most 
of the other officials. After receiving 
his own 50-year emblem, Mr. Stani- 
ford made the presentations to the 135 
others similarly honored for length of 
service. Foremost among these was 
John Etherson, who retired recently 
after 55 years of continuous service. 
Besides Mr. Staniford, there were 
five others who were honored on com- 
pleting 50 years of service, all of 
whom received a year’s salary in addi- 
tion to their emblems and commenda- 
tory resolutions. They were John S. 


Averill, John Cannon, Alexander 
Hamilton, John J. Sloan, and Alfred 
J. Young. 


Three men were honored for com- 
pleting 45 years’ service, 12 for 40 
years’ service, 15 for 35 years’ service, 
32 for 30 years’ service, and 67 for 
25 years’ service. 

McCarter Medals for life-saving 
were presented to 10 men and Mc- 
Carter Certificates to six employees. 
These presentations were made by 
Henry E. McGowan, Secretary of the 
company. 

Four other men who had saved lives 
at the risk of their own were awarded 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
Meritorious Emblems, and 10 persons 
who had made contributions to effi- 
ciency were presented special awards. 
Herbert Wellington, treasurer of the 
company, made these presentations. 

In addition to the medals and em- 
blems awarded for meritorious service, 
trophies offered by President Jourdan 
were awarded to the winners of the 
baseball championship and bowling 
tournament. A team representing the 
Williamsburgh Branch office won the 
President's Baseball Trophy, and the 
Citizens’ Branch office team won the 
President's Trophy for Bowling. Other 
trophies were presented to the Jamaica- 
Newtown team, runner-up for the 
baseball crown; to the Laboratory and 
Flatbush Branch bowling teams, which 


(Continued on page 564) 
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Exploiting Ideas 


KNOW little 
about the gas 
industry. I have, 
for several years 
past, been famil- 
iar with some of 
the work of your 
Committee on In- 
dustrial Gas Re- 
search. This work 
deserves the great- 
est commenda- 
tion. The units of gas are invisible 
molecules which cannot be glorified 
by advertising. Work incident to 
fortifying and extending the use of 
industrial gas is not very spectacular, 
romantic or dramatic. It requires a 
lot of careful planning and experi- 
mental work of the highest order. 
The broad problems require break- 
ing up into small units, the known 
factors must be catalogued and the 
unknown must be labeled for experi- 
mentation. There is no easy or rapid 
road to the solution of these problems 
and the plan adopted by your commit- 
tee is, I feel certain, the right one. 
Furthermore, the progress has perhaps 
been even more rapid than the Asso- 
ciation had a right to expect. In par- 
ticular, the fundamental researches re- 
lating to the use of gas in metal heat- 
ing operations, such as carburizing, 
malleableizing, galvanizing, bright 
annealing, heat treating, forging and 
melting have provided a sound basis 
on which to compare it with other 
methods of heating. These researches 
have demonstrated in some cases that 
the cost per British thermal unit is 
not the sole factor involved. 

The newer methods for the auto- 
matic control of temperature, the ease 
with which a large quantity of heat 
can be supplied to any given area, and 
the two-fold function of supplying 
heat and simultaneously controlling 
the atmosphere are factors which 
should contribute toward its more ex- 
tensive use. 

In addition to the work which has 
been stimulated by your committee, 


Dr. Zay Jeffries 


*Paper presented before General Session, 
. G. A. Convention, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 
15, 1931. 





By ZAY JEFFRIES 
Consulting Metallurgist, Aluminum 
Corporation of America 
industry has found it necessary to solve 
many specific problems in connection 

with the utilization of gas. 


Necessity of Constant Pressure 

For example, the Incandescent 
Lamp Department of General Elec- 
tric Company began the foundational 
work for the automatic assembly of 
lamp parts more than fifteen years ago. 
No other heating medium seemed so 
suitable as gas for many of the opera- 
tions. In indexing machines in which 
the timing of the movements from one 
position to another was controlled by 
an electric motor and cam movements 
were precisely timed, it was also neces- 
sary for the gas flames to function with 
precision. Much difficulty was en- 
countered as the result of changes in 
gas pressure from time to time and 
also from changes in gas composition. 
Adjustments were required so fre- 
quently as not only to defeat the auto- 
matic operation but also to reduce the 
output. 

To solve these difficulties, means 
were devised to maintain constant pres- 
sure at the burners regardless of the 
variations in the line and some latitude 
was allowed for changes in composi- 
tion. As a result the lamp making 
machines today utilize gas flames in 
cooperation with gears and cams, the 
gas performing its function so pre- 
cisely that those complex operations 
are accomplished automatically. The 
operations include sealing of metal 
wires in glass, welding tubes to bulbs, 
sealing the bulbs, forming beads for 
the insertion of metal filament sup- 
ports, cutting off excess glass, solder- 
ing, and cementing bases to bulbs. 
This is only one of many instances in 
which the burden of the development 
was carried by the customer. It is to be 
expected in general, however, that 
many economic uses for gas both do- 
mestic and industrial will remain po- 
tential unless suppliers of gas take the 
initiative. This, I understand, is one 
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of the objectives of the American Gas 
Association. 

The Association is striving to fortify 
and to extend the use of gas and 
equipment incident to its utilization. 
In the opinion of the member bodies, 
these things must be done to maintain 
the industry in a state of health. Other 
industries and other associations are at 
the same time busily engaged in pro- 
moting their own health. There is 
much difference in opinion as to the 
state of internal health of the various 
industries, but no one there is who can 
give them all a clean record. It is not 
necessarily true that the industries en- 
joying the greatest internal health will 
suffer least during a business depres- 
sion. Some are of the feast or famine 
variety and must be judged by re- 
sults of a complete cycle. Others are 
more of the bread and butter type and 
may show only small variations be- 
tween prosperous and lean years. 
Whether the times be regarded as 
prosperous, normal or subnormal, in- 
ternal health is a goal toward which 
each industry should strive. 


Socialists also Greedy 

It is clear, however, that in general 
one industry prospers most when other 
industries are prosperous. Although 
gas and electricity are direct com- 
petitors in certain industrial applica- 
tions, the consumption of both de- 
creases during depression and in- 
creases during a boom. All industries 
should, therefore, strive to promote 
general business health. We are now 
in a deep and gloomy depression. 
From many quarters and from people 
in all walks of life come expressions 
of dissatisfaction with things as they 
are and a host of suggestions, some 
radical in the extreme, as to the 
changes which must be made to put 
the economic machine in adjustment. 
Recognized leaders in various fields 
have curative plans which are incon- 
sistent with one another. For example, 
some industrial leaders believe that 
wage reduction will hasten and others 
believe it will retard recovery. Some 
believe in an increase and others in a 








decrease of governmental expendi- 
tures. The ship of state appears to be 
in a sea of doubt. Perhaps a discus- 
sion of a few factors relating to gen- 
eral economic health will not be out of 
order at this time. 

We hear that capitalism is so radi- 
cally wrong that it is not only doomed 
to die but that perhaps it is now ready 
for burial; that so-called capitalists are 
greedy; that they exploit the many for 
the benefit of the few; that they not 
only operate industry in a corrupt man- 
ner but corrupt the government as 
well. Something akin to socialism is 
the cure usually prescribed. There is 
clearly more of a tendency to sanction 
certain socialistic views than at any 
time within my own experience. But 
are not most socialists also greedy? 
Having less than the average, they are 
anxious to have things evenly divided 
so they will have more. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that some of the elements 
of socialism provide serious food for 
thought, capitalism, with all of its 
faults, has one sure foundation on 
which to build. It is a working plan 
of social relationships under which the 
necessities of life are produced in 
abundance and luxuries are made avail- 
able to ordinary persons which were 
denied to even the richest of past gen- 
erations. 


Civilization Headed Right 

In the more socialistic countries, 
there are two vital problems, the pro- 
duction of wealth and its equitable dis- 
tribution. We have solved the first 
problem and have gone a long way 
toward the solution of the second. We 
hear complaints from all sides that 
this or that change should be made to 
set our social system aright. Let us 
freely admit that it is honeycombed 
with inefficiency and inconsistencies 
which the idealist can point to with 
righteous indignation. 

What we are apt to forget, however, 
is that this system is the temporary 
end point of thousands of years of 
human experience, not pipe dreams 
which have never been tested, but cold, 
hard facts of life which have necessi- 
tated many compromises in order to 
make existence possible. The root of 
most of these unsatisfactory conditions 
is to be found in the different interests 
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of the various peoples, their different 
inherent characteristics, and in no 
small degree to human frailty. These 
still exist and must be reflected in any 
social system which can be devised. 

A system which has been evolving 
gtadually for hundreds of years and 
which has shown such progress as ours 
cannot be going in the wrong direc- 
tion. No sweeping change is neces- 
sary to put it in adjustment. The 
finest automobile can be put com- 
pletely out of commission by one 
broken wire; the finest clock can be 
stopped by a small grain of sand. If 
such small things can completely stop 
automobiles and clocks from function- 
ing, must we look for changes of a 
radical mature to correct a machine 
which is still running at 70 per 
cent efficiency? And with reference 
to changes which are suggested glibly 
by the hundreds, are we not too prone 
to assume that we can predict all of 
the consequences ? 


Make Changes Cautiously 


There was no question in the minds 
of some of the early Western settlers 
that, because coyotes occasionally ate 
a lamb, a chicken or a calf, they should 
be killed off. When all of the coyotes 
in certain districts were killed, the 
settlers were amazed to find that the 
jack rabbits so multiplied as to be a 
greater pest than the coyotes. Even the 
results of this simple change seemed 
to be unpredictable. What then may 
be expected of changes in our social 
system which is so complex as to defy 
complete analysis ? 

There are examples too numerous to 
mention in which a seemingly slight 
change has produced far-reaching and 
unpredicted results. Fortunately, some 
of the unpredicted results of changes 
have been favorable and much of our 
progress has resulted from taking ad- 
vantage of such windfalls. Usually, 
however, the unexpected results are 
unfavorable and hence the necessity 
for caution in initiating changes. In 
times like these, there are so many 
changes made to secure greater har- 
mony with the broad deflationary proc- 
ess and people generally are in such 
a state of psychic vacillation that we 
are more apt to suffer from too many 
changes than from too few. In our 
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further attempts to provide a better 
solution of the distribution problem, 
let us not throw overboard the ele- 
ments which have proved so success- 
ful in wealth production. 

In the summer of 1929 some of our 
most prominent economists stated that 
we were reasonably assured of at least 
three more years of good business. 
Even as they were forecasting, the 
down trend was under way. Now only 
a little more than two years hence, 
some of the same economists say that 
things are so demoralized that no basis 
is in sight for a turn for the better. 

The business cycle is a_ baffling 
thing. We are familiar with many 
kinds of cycles. For example, we 
know that day follows night and night 
follows day. This cycle is so frequent 
and so precise that we have the 
periods charted far into the future. 
Similarly, the main seasons, summer 
and winter, change frequently and 
with precision and we bank on sum- 
mer following winter and winter fol- 
lowing summer. We take an interest 
in these changes because they directly 
affect our lives. There is no uncertainty 
as to when the changes will come. On 
the other hand, geological evidence is 
conclusive that much of the land 
which is now fertile was, some thou- 
sands of years ago, covered with ice. 
There is evidence of several ice ages 
suggesting some sort of cycle. Dr. 
Erdtman of the University of Stock- 
holm states that it is a reasonable ex- 
pectation that the glaciers will return 
in about two thousand years. Yet we 
do not worry about the next ice age 
because it is too remote to affect either 
us or our descendants for several gen- 
erations. 


Business Does Not Stop by Chance 


The business cycle is not precise 
and no two are quite alike. Further- 
more, the period is too long to bring a 
large number of major cycles within 
the experience of an individual. It is, 
however, of vital interest to people 
and hence it is receiving much atten- 
tion. To those holding that the busi- 
mess cycle can be eliminated there 
would seem to be small hope. That the 
peaks can be reduced and the valleys 
filled somewhat would appear to be a 
reasonable expectation. 
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In some ways a business cycle re- 
sembles a pendulum or the roll of a 
ship. If a pendulum is allowed to 
make a number of free swings, obser- 
vations of the points where the direc- 
tion reverses will permit of the calcu- 
lation of the point at which it will 
come to rest. Similarly, the normal 
trend of business is obtained by taking 
a weighted average of the high and 
low states of business activity. But 
just as the pendulum may, as in a 
clock, have an actuating force and does 
not stop at its equilibrium posi- 
tion, so business does not stop, except 
by coincidence, at its normal. 

In the swing of the pendulum, the 
maximum blow would be struck at the 
equilibrium point. After it passes this 
point the force of gravity gradually 
retards its motion until it comes to a 
complete stop. The direction of mo- 
tion is then reversed. Similarly, when 
a depression begins with business well 
above normal, the forces of unemploy- 
ment, reduced buying power, deflation 
of prices, reduced earnings, etc., cause 
business to pass through normal and 
continue downward before the resist- 
ance forces of necessity and luxury 
buying, bargain price levels, exhaus- 
tion of inventory and new develop- 
ments stop the movement. 

Also just as there is always a force 
tending to pull a pendulum toward its 
equilibrium point, so do the economic 
forces tend to pull the business level 
to normal. If business is below normal, 
there are forces tending to increase it; 
if above normal, the forces tend to de- 
crease it. Also, the farther business is 
from normal, the greater are the forces 
involved. If, for example, business is 
now far below normal, there are strong 
forces acting for an up trend. I think 
there are good reasons for believing 
not only that business is far below 
normal, but that the deflation in many 
lines has carried prices far below nor- 
mal. 

If we could be certain of these 
points we would be equally certain 
that strong forces are now being ex- 
erted toward the normal. Like the 
pendulum action, these forces must 
first bring deflation to rest before a 
change in direction can take place. The 
deflationary process is so vicious that 
it is difficult to believe that the ac- 


tual forces are working in the direc- 
tion of an up trend. Similarly, it is 
difficult to believe in January and 
February that the forces tending to 
produce warmer weather have been 
working steadily since the twentieth 
of the preceding December. 


A Vicious Cycle 


The partners in business are Capital 
and Personal Service. Much of the 
world’s capital is symbolized in pieces 
of paper of one kind or another. Even 
gold is little used in exchange, but a 
currency, consisting largely of paper, 
and bank checks is used in its stead. 
There are two kinds of paper. Cur- 
rency, bank deposits, charge accounts, 
insurance policies, bonds, mortgages, 
preferred stocks and the like call for 
the payment of fixed amounts of 
money. Other papers, like real estate 
deeds and common stock certificates 
do not require the payment of any 
fixed sum to the holder, but he is en- 
titled to all he can get out of them. If 
we refer to the first as money paper 
and to the second as property paper, 
it is clear that during a period of ris- 
ing prices the money paper becomes 
less and the property paper more valu- 
able. This creates a demand for prop- 
erty paper and causes it to increase in 
money value still more. 

There is a great urge to get rid of 
money paper and acquire property 
paper. This brings about a vicious 
cycle which is halted only when the 
prices of property paper reach a state 
of inflation. When it becomes evi- 
dent that the property paper cannot 
earn a reasonable return on the inflated 
values there begins a movement to sell 
it and acquire money or money paper. 
Sometimes this movement is gradual 
and orderly and sometimes it is violent. 
In either case it is vicious and tends to 
deflate property values and inflate the 
value of money. When prices are high, 
many holders of property assume 
money obligations much of which 
must be paid during a period of fall- 
ing prices. 

In general, the only way to pay 
these obligations is to sell property at 
reduced prices. Some of this property, 
such as securities listed on an ex- 
change, live stock (with the exception 
of horses), grain, cotton, etc., are 
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liquid, and another part, such as un- 
listed securities and real estate, are rel- 
atively non-liquid. The liquid prop- 
erty, therefore, must bear most of the 
burden, and this creates a vicious cycle 
tending to reduce prices to subnormal 
values. The greater the amount of 
money paper at the peak of an [up- 
swing, the more subnormal are |the 
property values apt to become at the 
bottom of the subsequent down-swing. 
The process gets so vicious toward the 
end that there is great mortality even 
in the money paper. 

The banking system is designed to 
retard inflation and to dampen sub- 
sequent deflation, but, judging from 
the history of the past three years, it 
has not been very effective. Perhaps 
the banks find the task of changing 
the inherent speculative trait of human 
beings an impossible one. It is difh- 
cult to escape the conclusion, however, 
that much of the credit gold, both in 
the United States and in France, is 
under-worked. 

It is difficult to imagine a state of 
quiet when things are active, or a state 
of activity when things are quiet. 

A stranger visiting down town New 
York for the first time at 5:00 A.M. 
on a working day would find it diffi- 
cult to visualize the state of activity 
four hours later. 

Another striking transformation 
may be seen in a large factory work- 
ing only the day shift. To one accus- 
tomed to the activity during the day, 
the place looks lifeless at night. It 
is possible for a change in business ac- 
tivity to take place fairly rapidly. What 
is most needed is not greater buying 
power but a buoyant population fired 
with the unquenchable hope of re- 
turning prosperity. 

Never was the stage so well set for a 
favorable change in psychology. When 
wheat dropped below seventy cents 
per bushel on the way down gloom 
was widespread. If wheat were to go 
to seventy cents or even to sixty cents 
in the near future, the reign of hope 
and optimism would be supreme. In 
fact, any substantial upturn, for any 
reason, now or in the near future, is 
apt to acquire a momentum which will 
carry the business level well above 
normal before it can be completely 
arrested. 








Because of the recent decision of 
England and of certain European 
countries to quit the gold standard 
temporarily at least, there is much dis- 
cussion regarding the future status of 
and the necessity for such a standard. 
Fortunately, history is very helpful on 
this point. Gold has survived so many 
economic crises in the past and it so 
nearly conforms to the ideal require- 
ments of a universal standard of ex- 
change that there is little chance of 
supplanting it. International trade de- 
mands some common medium of ex- 
change. 

The value of gold is capable of exact 
determination by assay and weight. It 
can be coined and remelted time after 
time. It exists in the earth’s crust in so 
limited a quantity that there is little 
chance of adding to the total credit 
supply of the world more than about 
four per cent in one year. It is suffi- 
ciently portable to make its transfer 
easy. In fact, the total supply of credit 
gold is about twelve billion dollars 
and it weighs about as much as a 
medium-sized ocean liner, namely 
twenty thousand tons. It now requires 
less than two hundredths of one per 
cent of the people of the world to 
produce the new credit gold. This is 
an insignificant amount of energy for 
such a great service. 

There has been doubt expressed as 
to whether the future supply of gold 
will be sufficient for international 
credit purposes. At present new gold 
is produced each year equal to about 
three per cent of the exisiting credit 
gold. During the last four hundred 
years only about half the gold pro- 
duced has been used for this purpose. 
Even with the assumption that half the 
future production is used for jewelry, 
ornamental and industrial purposes, an 
increase in credit gold of one and a 
half per cent per year can be made for 
a long time. Some calculations indi- 
cate that this amount should be more 
than sufficient for credit purposes. 

Most of us have been led to believe 
that a dollar is not being over-worked 
when it is called on to maintain it- 
self and earn four cents per year. If 
a dollar, however, had been put in 
some hypothetical institution four 


thousand years ago at an interest rate 
of four per cent per year, with an- 
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nual compounding the present value 
would be so great as to be incompre- 
hensible. It would make a hypo- 
thetical sphere of gold of astronomical 
dimensions. Expressed in terms of 
the velocity of light, the distance be- 
tween the earth and the sun is about 
eight light minutes. The hypothetical 
sphere of gold would have a diameter 
of twenty-eight thousand light years. 
This calculation merely demonstrates 
that over a long period of time the 
rate of increase of wealth of the world 
on a compounding basis must be only 
a small fraction of what we regard as 
a fair interest rate. 

Most people will probably agree 
that the wealth of the world four 
thousand years ago was at least forty 
million dollars. This amount com- 
pounded at one quarter of a per cent 
per year would just about equal the 
present world wealth. Or if it is as- 
sumed that the wealth of the world 
four thousand years ago was fifteen 
billion dollars, a figure which is prob- 
ably high, the annual interest rate on 
a compounding basis required to pro- 
duce our present wealth would be 
about one tenth of a per cent. 


Ample Basis for Credit 

During this period the new wealth 
of the Americas was an addition which 
cannot be duplicated in the future. It 
would thus appear that our gold pro- 
duction is ample to maintain it as a 
basis of credit for an _ indefinite 
period. 

But even with this outlook, there is 
much revival of the bi-metallism con- 
troversy. Bi-metallism has failed in 
the past and it is not probable that it 
can be made to work now. The costs 
of production of any two metals do 
not maintain a constant ratio for any 
extended time. Any considerable 
change in relative costs will eventually 
upset the constant ratio of value which 
bi-mettalism demands. 

Fundamentally only gold should re- 
main at a fixed price and everything 
else should not only be changeable 
but should be changed to keep exact 
economic balance. Of course the price 
of things relatively insignificant in the 
economic scheme can remain fixed for 
a long period without creating much 
disturbance. Most of us will agree 
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that gold can be maintained at $20.67 
per ounce and gum at five cents per 
package for a long time without up- 
setting the economic balance. The 
more important a commodity is the 
greater the necessity for price changes. 
An attempt to maintain such an im- 
portant factor as personal service at 
a fixed rate with the dollar changing 
in buying power as it has during the 
past two years should be considered as 
a form of bi-metallism. 


Supposed Magic in Mergers 


I am not asserting that labor had 
more than its share in the past. On 
the contrary, it is probable that 
judicious wage increases between 1924 
and 1929 would have done much to 
reduce inflation and increase real buy- 
ing power. This suggestion is made 
on the theory that too much of the 
expanding and buying during this 
period was done on inflated paper 
profits and even on anticipated profits 
which were never realized. Industry 
was most too healthy. 

But the extra healthy individual can 
overdo and contract a terrible case of 
pneumonia. The extra industrial 
health was mistaken for immortality. 
The extra profits largely accrued to the 
common stocks; there was supposed 
magic in mergers; investment trusts 
were formed by the hundreds and they 
became obsessed with the one idea of 
filling their portfolios with the popular 
common stocks. The prices were bid 
up. At the peak an added dollar of 
earnings per year was immediately re- 
flected in an increase of fifteen to 
eighty dollars in paper profits. To 
aggravate things, people couldn't sell 
without paying the government too 
large a sum for mental peace and many 
industrial corporations put large sums 
of money in the call market to feed the 
fire. Had more of the excess earnings 
gone to labor and for other personal 
services, not only would it have pro- 
vided immediate and real mass buying 
power, but the unhealthy inflation 
would have been dampened. 

Because of psychological factors, 
however, it is easy to change wages in 
only one direction, namely, higher. It 
is true that the proper wage at any 
given time is impossible of exact de- 
termination and difficult to even ap- 
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proximate. Labor feels that it was 
once grossly betrayed and is cautious 
lest it be betrayed again. If labor 
could accustom itself to frequent but 
small changes in rates, both up and 
down, the road to more stable employ- 
ment would be at least partially 
cleared. Farmers, ranchers and cer- 
tain other groups including many pro- 
fessional men and entrepreneurs must 
submit to frequent changes in com- 
pensation for their services. 

There are many industrial leaders 
who would like to adjust personal 
compensations upward to a greater ex- 
tent in good times but refrain from 
doing so because of the painful task 
of making downward adjustments when 
necessary. The average person can buy 
real estate securities and witness a 
twenty per cent depreciation in value 
without much disturbance but when 
his pay for personal service is reduced 
one per cent he is up in arms. Is it 
not possible by properly directed con- 
scious effort to promote a philosophic 
attitude toward downward adjust- 
ments ? 


Sure Road is Free Exploitation of Ideas 


If this could be done the upward 
adjustments would not only be easier 
but a real incentive would obtain for 
more accurately determining the true 
value of personal service. Would not 
such a practice do more than any other 
one thing to keep our complex eco- 
nomic machine in adjustment ? Would 
it not tend to stabilize employment 
and reduce fear? Is it not the fear of 
total unemployment rather than the 
fear of, say a ten per cent reduction, 
that really curtails buying? And isn’t 
a job which will permit a person to 
exercise his constructive faculties of 
greater importance than a little more 
or a little less income ? 

Earlier in this discussion, I stated 
that our social system had solved the 
problem of wealth production. The 
key to the solution has been the free 
exploitation of ideas. Not only have 
science and invention in the mechan- 
ical and chemical arts revolution- 
ized methods of production and 
evolved new products, but ideas in all 
walks of life have been allowed to 
compete on a merit basis. The cor- 
poration, for example, is one of the 


greatest developments of modern 
times. 

The sure road to progress in the 
future is the continuance of the free 
exploitation of ideas. The people need 
muck more of what we now have, 
such as better homes, offices and fac- 
tories, better automobiles, entertain- 
ment, and in short they need to live 
on a higher standard. That they de- 
sire to do so has been evidenced by the 
large installment purchases during the 
last five years. Furthermore, while 
some of the suppressed buying is 
necessitous, much of it is for the sole 
purpose of insuring a higher future 
living standard. 

There is always a lag between the 
availability of a new thing and its 
widespread utilization and many of the 
new things offered to the public be- 
come casualties in the economic war. 
It is therefore essential in order to in- 
sure the requisite number of public 
winners to compensate for techno- 
logical employment, that a large num- 
ber of new ideas be evolved and ex- 
ploited. An idea which definitely ob- 
soletes existing equipment is just as 
effective as one which creates a new 
demand. The current expansion of the 
tomato juice industry is just as helpful 
as if this beverage had been of recent 
discovery. 


Air Conditioning Important Factor 


Judging solely from my own ob- 
servations and experiences during the 
last few years, it is my opinion that 
more new things are on the horizon 
than at any previous time in our gen- 
eration. Scientists, inventors and en- 
gineers have been unusually active. 

To mention only a few items in 
passing, many of the machine tools in 
existence are now obsolete because of 
the development of the new cemented 
tungsten carbide cutting tools. Further 
obsolescence is certain as a result of 
additional developments in cutting tool 
materials. The machine tool industry 
can, therefore, look forward with con- 
fidence. 

The aircraft industry has been 
slowly but surely gathering momentum 
during the past ten years. Much fun- 
damental work has been done not only 
with respect to aircraft engines and 
other parts but also in the field of 
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aerial navigation. It is significant 
that August, 1931, was one of the low- 
ets months of the present depression 
but aircraft passenger travel registered 
an all time peak. Aerial contact with 
South America has been established. 
Also Europe is getting closer to us 
year by year. Whether this gap is first 
closed by heavier than air machines 
with several Armstrong seadromes 
strung across the Atlantic or by lighter 
than aircraft or in some other way, 
there can be no question about its 
ultimate accomplishment. It may come 
sooner than many of us anticipate and 
with it will come increased industrial 
activity. 

Another development which has 
been gaining headway during recent 
years is the production and utilization 
of ultra-violet radiation. The indus- 
trial activity resulting from a several 
fold increase in volume during the 
next few years will be helpful and wel- 
come. The more normal growth of 
children and generally increased hu- 
man happiness resulting from the 
judicious use of ultra-violet radiation 
will be the main advantages. Healthy 
people are large consumers and they 
are relatively immune to one of our 
present ailments, fear. 

I might mention briefly another in- 
dustry which has great potentiality 
for increasing industrial health as well 
as the health of individuals, namely, 
air conditioning. This industry is old 
enough to have been well tested and 
yet new enough to have practically a 
clear field ahead for its exploitation. 
Your Committee on Industrial Gas Re- 
search has considered the potential 
use of gas in the air conditioning in- 
dustry in its 1931 report. The mem- 
bers have put particular emphasis on 
the use of gas in summer cooling. 

In addition to several types of 
equipment for industrial air condi- 
tioning, there are now available a 
number of devices for office and home 
service. Taking one of these merely 
as an example, the air is washed, 
humidified and circulated. It is needed 
more in winter than in summer. It 
should be supplied, for best winter op- 
eration, with about 225 gallons of 
water per 24 hours at a temperature of 
120° F. Assuming operation seven 

(Continued on page 564) 
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Combination Forge Furnace 
and Steam Boiler Saves Shop Fuel 


He forging is one of the oldest 
of the sciences, and yet, until 
recently, it has been one of the most 
backward. Especially is this true of 
the metallurgical phase for, until 
lately, it was a fact that for every 
dollar spent in fuel, only about five 
cents was effectively utilized and this 
represented an enormous loss. The 
picture is slowly changing, however, 
due primarily to two definite im- 
provements. These are the develop- 
ment of forging furnaces that are 
more efficient both as to fuel econ- 
omy and effectiveness in heating and 
the adoption of the refined fuel gas 
which helped make the other possible. 

Now comes a third development, 
from an entirely different angle, 
which actually reduces forge heating 
and steam power costs by approxi- 
mately 22 per cent. Simple enough 
in design and realization it consists 
of using the waste heat from the 
forge furnace in the steam boiler 
which supplies power to the ham- 
mer. Thus two heating operations 
are accomplished with almost the 
same fuel consumption as one. 

This proposition was worked out 
at the plant of the Skookum Com- 
pany, Portland, Oregon, with the aid 
of the engineering department of 
the Portland Gas & Coke Company. 

The Skookum Company makes a 
complete line of small tools for the 
logging industry, logging blocks, and 
miscellaneous heavy equipment. It 
also conducts a large jobbing busi- 
ness in machining and forging. In- 
cluded in the plant equipment are 
two steam hammers and a trip ham- 
mer which are served with two gas- 
fired forge furnaces. These furnaces 
are built in combination with tubular 
vertical steam boilers, both resting on 
a steel framework so designed that 
the fire box of the boiler nests into 
the upper back wall of the furnace, 
the waste heat flowing through an 
opening in the back wall directly 
into the fire box. One of these boil- 
ers is 20 and the other 30 hp. 


By J. B. NEALEY, 


American Gas Association 


The furnace sets about two feet 
above the floor and the boiler three 
feet and both are nicely fitted, bolted 
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and cemented together. The furnace 
is heated with three gas burners on 
each side, or six in all, and they fire 
tangentially against the arch and are 
staggered so as not to fire into each 
other. The furnace is of brick con- 
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struction (9 in. of fire brick), heavily 
insulated and has a 3 X 4 ft. 
hearth. The burners are of the 
nozzle mixing type, air being sup- 
plied by blower at 4-in. pressure 
which is equal to the gas pressure at 
that point. The boiler is provided 
with an auxiliary gas burner to which 
air is supplied from the same mani- 
fold. The gas-air mixture for the 
furnace burners is reducing, to mini- 
mize scaling, and in order to com- 
plete combustion in the boiler fire 
box and not smother the boiler 
burner flame, an excess of air is pro- 
vided through the auxiliary burner. 
The waste products of combustion 
finally leave through a stack in the 
top of the boiler. 

This combination forge furnace 
and steam boiler is equipped to op- 
erate automatically through a steam 
pressure control which in turn reg- 
ulates the volume of fuel to the aux- 
iliary burner and three of the fur- 
mace burners. This is a two stage 
operation, the first stage consisting of 
a steam control valve in a by-pass air 
line, the valve being held open by a 
spring against the steam pressure. 
When the steam pressure rises above 
a point set on the control index, it 
forces the valve shut, thus cutting 
off the air supply. 

The by-pass line runs between the 
main air supply line and diaphragm 
operated valves in the air and gas 
lines to the burners. This constitutes 
the second stage, for the air pressure 
from the by-pass to one side of the 
diaphragms, keeps the valves open 
and the burners firing. As soon as 
the steam pressure rises too far, the 
steam valve closes and shuts off the 
air pressure, which in turn allows the 
diaphragms and their valves to sink 
and close off the flow of air and gas 
to. the burners. 
the steam pressure drops, the steam 
valve opens and restores the air pres- 
sure which in turn forces open the 
diaphragm valves. 

Consequently the auxiliary burner 
and three of the furnace burners are 
under automatic control, going on 
and off with the rise and fall of the 
steam pressure, which is a measure of 
the work being put through the 
hammers. During this time the other 
three burners in the furnace burn 


Conversely, when 
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Forging hot metal from furnace 


continuously, the air supply coming 
from a different blower. The aux- 
iliary burner only requires a pilot 
light. 

The greatest problem incident to 
this development was to obtain the 
closest heat balance possible between 
the furnace and the boiler and at 
the same time utilize all of the 


waste heat from the furnace. The 
results are most gratifying. When 
one of these units is started up 
in the morning, all seven of the 
burners are firing until the steam 
pressure in the boiler is up to the re- 
quired point, when the regulators 
automatically shut off four of them. 
When a considerable volume of 
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work is being put under the ham- 
mers the steam consumption is im- 
mediately increased and all seven 
burners fire to capacity. While the 
furnace will heat steel to the forging 
temperature with three burners, it 
will heat it enough faster, with all 
six going, to supply the greater de- 
mand of the hammer crew. In other 
words, capacities of the furnace and 
boiler not only balance very nicely 
but quickly respond to any demand 
that the hammer crew may require of 
them. This is directly due to the 
flexibility of the volume of fuel sup- 
ply and its quick response to the 
automatic controls. 

The steam boiler is rendered en- 
tirely automatic with the addition of 
a water regulator and a steam water 
pump. The regulator is cut into a 


steam line from the boiler to the 
pump, and when the water level 
drops below a certain point, a float 
valve in the steam lines opens so that 
the steam can pass to the pump. 
When the pump has forced enough 
water into the boiler the float valve 
rises to its former position and cuts 
off the steam supply. 

A test run of two days duration 
was made on the forge served with 
the 30 hp. fire tube boiler with the 
forge operating at about half of its 
capacity. Half of the test was with 
large pieces of steel which practically 
filled the forge while the other half 
was on small pieces only partly fill- 
ing the heating chamber. The forge 
was operated at about 50 per cent of 
its capacity and the results were as 
follows: 


COMPUTED DATA 


CS Tee Te eee re 
Se re ee ee 
EE NN < 5'c5 Ode neadek <eawalmnas 
Estimated temperature rise of steel......... 
eo a ere 
BE UNE NII oi av sd ess ccc cae 
Assumed quality of steam................. 
Assumed feed water temperature........... 
Total water evaporated by boiler........... 


1. Efficiency of Forge in Heating Steel 


SI ee a I ee eee 74,500 cu.ft. 
BA Mee ee oe ee 49,120 cu.ft. 
ac tad cic rea aK eae nie ma CE 5,080 Ibs. 


MP EE CON EET Ee 117 
Dia intial Ae tiaia Paaraein Sele aete ee 110 lbs. gauge 
ed Atop ead Wicca ae ay fea 95% dry 
ee eee eee Te ee ee 50° F. 
ast akbar Sole a eh Pala ee ocd xtieeon 15,942 Ibs. 


(Forge gas only) 


. 5,080 * .117 & 2120° 


1,262,000 B.t.u. 


= 4.5% 





'S “49,120 X 570 Btu. 


nN 


28,000,000 B.t.u. 


. Percentage of Total Heat Supplied Utilized in Heating Steel 


(Forge gas + boiler gas) 


. 5,080 X .117 XK 2120° 


1,262,000 B.t.u. 


= 3.0% 





74,500 X 570 B.t.u. 42,500,000 B.t.u. ~ 


Se 


. Over-all Efficiency 


(Heating steel + steam generation) 





is (5,080  .117 & 2120°) + 15,942 (.95 & 874.7) + (315.5 — 18.1) 
i 74,500 X 570 B.t.u. 


_ 1,262,000 + 17,960,000 _ 19,222,000 B.t.u. 





42,500,000 


4. Average Horse Power Developed by Boiler: 


15,942 lbs. water 
19.5 hours 





pressure 


817 Ibs. X 1127.4 B.t.u. 
34.5 lbs. X 970.4 B.t.u. 





= 27.5 hp. 


~~ 42,500,000 B.t.u. 


= 45.0% 


= 817 lbs. water per hour evaporated to steam at 110 Ibs. gauge 


5. Cost of Heating Steel to Forging Temperature: 
Cost of Forge Gas per Lb. of Steel at $.33 per M ft. 


49.12 X $.33 


im = $.0032 per Ib. steel 


Cost of Total Gas per Lb. of Steel 


74.5 X $.33 


3080 = $.00485 per Ib. steel 


Heat Value of Gas is 570 B.t.u. per Cu.ft. 
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Analyzing the above figures we 
find that, according to the meter, in- 
put of gas to the forge was 49,120 
cu.ft. If the boiler had been oper- 
ated as a separate and independent 
unit, and assuming an efficiency of 
70 per cent, it would have required 
46,500 cu.ft. of gas to raise the 
equivalent amount of steam. Adding 
these two figures we find that 95,620 
cu.ft. of gas would have been neces- 
sary to operate the forge furnace and 
steam boiler as separate units. Ac- 
tually, however, with the waste gases 
being utilized, the combination forge 
and boiler, according to the meter, 
used only 74,500 cu.ft. of gas. The 
difference of 21,120 cu.ft. represents 
a saving of about 22 per cent. 
Furthermore this was accomplished 
with the forge operating at only 
about half its maximum capacity 
which indicates that still greater sav- 
ings are possible. 

There is another possibility of sav- 
ing fuel in a forge shop and that is 
by the use of a steam accumulator. 
The use of this device is indicated in 
operations when the power load is 
intermittent. The accumulator is a 
special tank which stores steam in off 
load periods for use at times of peak 
load. During low load periods an 
automatic control system directs into 
the accumulator all steam generated 
by the boilers but not immediately 
wanted at the hammers. The ac- 
cumulator contains water at satura- 
tion temperature. The entering steam 
is condensed and gives up to the wa- 
ter its latent heat. Both the tempera- 
ture and pressure within the tank 
gradually rise during such periods of 
charging. 

Whenever the hammer demand ex- 
ceeds the supply from the boilers, the 
same control system causes a drop in 
pressure within the tank. A process 
of ebullition takes place and the en- 
tire heat introduced with the charg- 
ing steam is recovered in the steam 
discharged. Water is flashed into 
steam at very high rates correspond- 
ing to the pressures drop and extent 
of evaporative surface. In practice 
the rate at which steam can be with- 
drawn from the accumulator is 
limited only by the size of outlet 
connection. Ample steam will, there- 
fore, always be available to cover 
peaks and the steam flow from the 
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ai boilers will not be affected. With of work. It is conceivable that a sav- 
such an auxiliary it is possible to use — ing of as much as 25 per cent could 
smaller boilers, or a lesser number of be made in power equipment in this 
boilers, to perform the same amount manner. 
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Wisconsin Utilities Association 
Meetings 
eons at the meetings of the 

Wisconsin Utilities Association this 
year has run about 78 per cent of last 
year’s total attendance. This Association 
does not hold a general convention of all 
members, but holds sectional meetings 
and conferences. There were separate 
meetings of Gas (technical), Commercial, 
Accounting, Electric and Transportation 
Sections and Conferences of Executives, 
Women Employees and the Accident Pre- 
vention group, not to mention numerous 
committee meetings. The seven conven- 
tions and conferences of the men totalled 
850 in 1930 and 725 for 1931, a falling 
off of nearly 15 per cent. The Women’s 
Conference which was attended by 303 
in 1930 was only attended by 172 in 1931. 

The above figures do not include wives 
of delegates nor members attending only 
the banquet and does not include attend- 
ance at committee meetings during either 
year. 

The Commercial Section Convention, at 
Madison, October 22 and 23, was at- 
tended by 182, two more than registered 
in 1930. Officers of the association credit 
the attendance largely to the fact that each 
meeting program was attractive, includ- 
ing many practical subjects, both technical 
and general, that were of particular value 
to most of the member companies. En- 
tertainment was held to a minimum, there 
was good opportunity for questions and 
discussions, and the programs were de- 
signed particularly for foremen, superin- 
tendents, local and district managers and 
department heads. 

The eight principle meetings were di- 
vided up among six cities—Milwaukee 
and Madison each entertaining two meet- 
ings. Meetings were also held in Green 
Bay, Fond du Lac, Sheboygan and Racine. 

The Commercial Section Convention at- 
tendance was attributed to the excellent pro- 
gram of topical subjects and able speakers, 
the exhibits, the vital interest of the mem- 
ber companies in dealer cooperation and the 
latest and best practices in merchandis- 
ing, advertising and the other subjects 
discussed. The exhibits were well ar- 
ranged and also attracted a great deal of 
interest. Considerable appreciation was 
expressed throughout the meeting of the 
work of Chairman Brunsman, the local 
arrangements committee and those who 
took part in the program. 

Chairman Brunsman, in summing up 
the year’s progress, showed how some of 
the business lost in the industrial load 
was picked up in the residential. Bread 


baked at home, laundry work done at 
home and meals cooked at home are trans- 
fers of this type which resulted in a gain 
of 7.2 per cent in residential consump- 
tion for the first half of 1931 as compared 
to the corresponding period of last year. 
He emphasized the need of public utilities 
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Mid-West Gas Association, 
Gas Meter Short Course and 
Conference, 
Iowa State College, 
Ames, lowa. 


December 8 to 11. 


Heating and Ventilating Exposition, 
Cleveland Auditorium, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


January 25 to 29, 1932. 


New England Gas Association, 
Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. 


Feb. 3 and 4, 1932. 


Missouri Association of Public Utili- 
ties, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
April 28 to 30, 1932. 





Convention Calendar 





National Fire Protection Association, | 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


May 9 to 12, 1932. 


Chamber of Commerce of United | 
States, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


May 18 to 20, 1932. 


Canadian Gas Association, 
Fort Garry Hotel, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


June 9 and 10, 1932. 


American Gas Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


October 10 to 14, 1932. 











staying in the merchandising of appli- 
ances encouraging and assisting other 
dealers. Manufacturers, jobbers and all 
dealers should enter into this plan of 
group teamwork, 

J. S. Bartlett, formerly of Milwaukee, 
pointed out the advantages of coopera- 
tive merchandising as adopted by leading 
merchandising national organizations and 
now being adopted locally all over the 
country. 

R. W. Turnbull, Edison General Electric 
Appliance Co., gave an inspiring talk and 
illustrated with examples how difficulties 
in selling were being overcome. 

M. H. Frank, State Director of the Elec- 
tric Refrigeration Activity, reported that 
this year over 11,500 electric refrigerators 
are being sold in Wisconsin. 

The second day’s program began with 
a breakfast meeting under the auspices of 
the Power Committee. The Home Service 
Committee met and the regular session 
opened with C. C. Bell’s report for the 
Rural Service Committee. 

E. J. Boyer, of Minneapolis, gave sug- 
gestions for conducting a gas merchandise 
program. Between the public demand for 
low prices and the plumbers and dealers 
demanding a mark-up which insures fair 
profits, the gas companies are bound to 
sell at reasonable prices. The problem 
then, he said, is to train salesmen, build 
permanent enthusiasm for the work, make 
and carry through definite plans for co- 
operation with other dealers and produc- 
ing a large volume of sales at small 
profit. 

B. Christianson, managing director of 
the Wisconsin Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, drew up specifications for a master 


retailer who can go through times like 
these and come out prosperous because of 
broad gauge policies, untiring attention 
to all problems, large and small, and ad- 
herence to the basic laws of business 
which hold in times of depression as well 
as during prosperity. Policies need re- 
vision, facts need to be faced, employees 
need to do a better job. The community 
is better off without the business that 
fails to operate profitably—everyone suf- 
fers when a business fails. Whether it 
be large or small, an individual, partner- 
ship or corporation, the same principles 
apply. The master retailer can be friend 
as well as competitor and can practice 
the golden rule even under most trying 
circumstances. 

President Goedjen emphasized the im- 
portance of correcting misunderstanding 
about the utility business. 

R. O. Jasperson reviewed the American 
Gas Association Convention, P. W. Ro- 
mig reported for the Power Committee, 
Fred Hatch for the Advertising Commit- 
tee and F. W. Huels led a discussion of 
courses of instruction for salesmen. Alice 
R. Ferguson presented an_ interesting 
Home Service Committee report. 

A skit, “Light Housekeeping,” produced 
by girls of the Wisconsin Power & Light 
Co. was well presented and enthusiasti- 
cally received. Sophia Malicki, of Middle 
West Utilities Co., Chicago, presented the 
importance of Home Service work when 
carried on along the broad lines of use- 
fulness she outlined. The meeting closed 
with a presentation for the House Heat- 
ing Committee which was presented by A. 
F. Dahlman of the Milwaukee Gas Light 
Co. 
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Personal and Otherwise 


E. A. Olsen, of 
Tulsa, Okla., was 
recently promoted 
from executive vice- 
president of the 
Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Corporation to 
president of the 
company. He suc- 
ceeds E. C. Deal 
who becomes chair- 
man of the board 
of the corporation. 





E. A. Olsen 


William B. MacColl has been elected 
to the board of directors of the Black- 
stone Valley Gas & Electric Company. 


J. M. MacRae, formerly of the Republic 
Steel Company, Dallas, Tex., has been 
appointed to the sales force of the Pitts- 
burgh Equitable Meter Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


C. C. Redding has been named manager 
of the newly formed Community Natural 
Gas Company at Abilene, Texas, which 
company recently purchased the gas dis- 
tribution system of the West Texas Util- 
ities Company. 


G. H. Schlatter, who was formerly man- 
ager of domestic sales for the Birming- 
ham, Ala., Gas Company, has taken a 
position with Electrolux Refrigerator 
Sales, Inc. 


Edward T. Stafford has been elected 
secretary of the Washington Gas Light 
Company, succeeding George M. White- 
well, who recently resigned. 


C. W. Martin, formerly industrial 
power and gas specialist at Hudson, 
N. Y., has been appointed assistant resi- 
dent manager of the Amsterdam district 
of the New York Power & Light Cor- 
poration. 


Wm. A. Hudson, 
formerly manager 
of the industrial 
sales department of 
the Birmingham 
Gas Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., has 
been appointed 
general sales man- 
ager of the com- 
pany. The position 
is newly created 
and involves super- 
vision over do- 
mestic, house heat- 
ing commercial and industrial sales. 





W. A. Hudson 


W. N. Clark, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Southern Colorado 
Power Company since 1924, has been 
elected president of that company. The 
office of president was formerly held by 


John J. O’Brien, president of Standard 
Gas and Electric Company, of which,the 
above is a subsidiary. 


H. P. Halvorsen is now connected with 
the Gas & Electric Heater Company, util- 
ities division of Bastian-Morley Company, 
LaPorte, Ind. Mr. Halvorsen will serve 
as the New England representative of the 
company. 


C. E. Lasher, local manager of the 
Washington Gas & Electric Company, 
Everett, Wash., has been made division 
manager of the company with _head- 
quarters at Longview, Wash. 


Jessie B. Lane, for the past several 
years home service director at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has retired from active serv- 
ice. 


Henry A. Nordheim, of Washington, 
Ind., has been appointed as manager of 
the Central Indiana Gas Company for 
Elwood, Alexandria, Frankton and Sum- 
mitville. 


Ronald B. Brook 
has been elected 
president of the 
Gas Engineers’ As- 
sociation of the 
Johns Hopkins 
University, Balti- 
more, Md. Donald 
S. Bittinger was 
elected _vice-presi- 
dent and T. Lee 
Robey, secretary- 
treasurer. 





R. B. Brook 

E. C. Deal, president of Oklahoma Nat- 
ural Gas Corporation since July, 1931, has 
resigned the presidency to become chairman 
of the board of directors, and E. A. Olsen, 
for many months actively in charge of the 
management of the company as executive 
vice-president, has been named president. 
B. F. Pickard, execu- 
tive assistant since 
1930, has been pro- 
moted to the office 
of vice-president. 


H. L. St. John has 
been made division 
manager of the 
Community Nat- 
ural Gas Company, 
Mexia, Texas, suc- 
ceeding Arthur 
Warshauer. 


B. F. Pickard 


R. C. Behaut, former manager of the 
Alexandria and Rosslyn Gas Co., has been 
named head of the Washington Suburban 
Gas Co. of Hyattsville, Md., succeeding 





H. L. Leonard, who goes to Washington, 
D. C., to become safety manager of the 
Washington Gas Light Company. 


John J. Clavin has been appointed sales 
manager of the New York and Queens 
Gas Company. Mr. Clavin was formerly 
associated with the Bronx Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, another affiliate of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York. 


Dwight P. Robinson, president of 
United Engineers and Constructors, Inc., 
having completed 
the work of co- 
ordinating the ac- 
tivities of The U. 
G. I. Contracting 
Company, Day and 
Zimmermann Engi- 
neering and Con- 
struction Company, 
Public Service Pro- 
duction Company, 
and Dwight P. 
Robinson & Com- 
pany, Inc., has re- 
signed as _ presi- 
dent. The company 
will continue to have the benefit of his 
services in a consulting capacity. Edwin 
M. Chance has been elected to succeed Mr. 
Robinson as president. 





E. M. Chance 








Are You Wearing 
the A. G. A. Pin? 


These small 
emblems, de- 
signed in blue 
and gold, are 
unusually at- 
tractive and 
durable. Price 


$2. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, 


420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Here’s my check for $2. Please 
send me an A. G. A. Membership Pin. 
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Supervisory Personnel is Strengthened 


OR some time the Laboratory Di- 

rector has felt that it would be advan- 
tageous for the supervisor, who has been 
in direct charge of testing and inspection 
operations, to assume supervision of the 
organization's research activities and for 
the chief engineer, in charge of research, 
to actively direct the testing and inspec- 
tion departments. Through this arrange- 
ment each would become more familiar 
with the details of the whole program 
and should consequently be in a position 
to more effectively assist the Laboratory 
in its endeavor to continually increase its 
value to the gas industry. With this 
plan in mind, Dr. F. E. Vandaveer, lab- 
oratory supervisor, was placed in charge 
of all research activities on October 26, 
1931, and K. R. Knapp, chief engineer, 
detailed as head of the Appliance Testing 
and Inspection Department. 

Dr. Vandaveer is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois in industrial chem- 
istry and later received the Master of Sci- 
ence degree and the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in Chemistry from the same 
institution, under a two and one-half year 
fellowship from the Illinois Gas Associa- 
tion. His training included considerable 
research in gas and other fuels. Much of 
his research work was carried on under 
the supervision of the late S. W. Parr, 
professor of chemical engineering and a 
recognized authority on combustion and 
fuel engineering subjects. 

After being employed for some time as 
cadet engineer under R. B. Harper, of 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, 
he came with the Laboratory as chief 
chemist in July, 1925. He was actively 
connected with the research work done in 
the development of approval require- 
ments for gas ranges and other types of 
appliances. 

When the research problem on mixed 
gases was assigned to the Laboratory for 
investigation Dr. Vandaveer was placed 
in charge of assembling the necessary ap- 
paratus and getting this work under way. 
In 1927 he was placed in active charge of 
all testing operations and continued to 
act in this capacity until February, 1929, 
when he was promoted to laboratory su- 
pervisor, in charge of the Appliance Test- 
ing and Inspection Department.  Re- 
search activities have been supervised 
during the past two years by K. R. 
Knapp, chief engineer and J. Corsiglia, 
assistant chief engineer. 

Some recent scientific papers which 
have been prepared by Dr. Vandaveer, 


based on original research conducted by 
himself or under his direction, include— 
“Facts About Carbon Monoxide,” “Exact 
Analysis of Flue Gases,” “Sampling Prod- 
ucts of Combustion from Gas Appli- 
ances,’ “Radiant Heat from Radiant 
Heaters and Its Measurement,” “A Sim- 
plified Iodine Pentoxide Apparatus for 
Determination of Carbon Monoxide in 
Flue Gas,” “Safety from the Hazard of 
Fire With Gas Appliances,” and ‘Effect 
on Appliance Operation of Chemical and 
Physical Variations in the Gas Supply.” 

In 1930 Dr. Vandaveer was appointed 
chairman of the A. G. A. Subcommittee 
on Analysis of Liquefied Petroleum (Bot- 
tled) Gases by Low Temperature Frac- 
tionation. This committee has issued a 
very comprehensive report on the low- 
temperature fractionation method of ana- 
lyzing petroleum gases, which was pre- 
sented at the recent convention of the 
American Gas Association. 

Mr. Knapp is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in chemical engi- 
neering. His experience in the testing, 
use and servicing of gas appliances as 
well as in other branches of the gas in- 
dustry, fit him particularly well for his 
position as head of the Laboratory’s test- 
ing and inspection departments. 

For twelve years Mr. Knapp was con- 
nected with the testing and utilization 
department of The United Gas Improve- 
ment Company, Philadelphia, and the 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company. For six 
years he was engaged in general distribution 
work for the latter company. 

In July, 1929, Mr. Knapp was em- 
ployed by the American Gas Association 
to take charge of the pipe joint research 
investigation at the Cleveland Labora- 
tory. The thoroughness and accuracy 
with which this work was prosecuted is 
well-known in the gas industry of this 
country and has received much favorable 
comment in trade journals of several 
foreign countries. On January 1, 1931, 
he was placed in charge of all research 
activities at the Testing Laboratory. This 
included not only the pipe joint research 
investigation, but also the mixed gas re- 
search investigation, approval require- 
ments research, and the several industrial 
gas research problems which include an 
investigation of the characteristics of 
burning gas with preheated air, burner 
noise research, and an investigation of 
combustion space requirements for indus- 
trial furnaces. 


Mr. Knapp’s experience in research 
connected with the revision of existing 
requirements and the development of new 
ones should also be of considerable value 
in his new position. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
A. G. A. Approval Requirements for 
Space Heaters and of the Subcommittee 
on Approval Requirements for House 
Piping and Appliance Installation, from 
the inception of these committees until 
he became directly associated with the 
Laboratory, Mr. Knapp has had valuable 
experience from this angle of gas utiliza- 
tion which is important from the stand- 
point of a proper understanding of the 
many problems entering into the Asso- 
ciation’s appliance testing and certifica- 
tion program. 

Although primarily concerned with the 
Laboratory's testing and inspection work, 
Mr. Knapp will still act in an advisory 
Capacity in connection with the prosecu- 
tion of the pipe joint research investiga- 
tion. The pipe joint research work has 
been under the immediate supervision for 
the past year of F. O. Suffron, formerly 
with the Washington Gas & Electric 
Company, who will continue to act in 
this capacity. 

With a completely reorganized and 
strengthened research staff it is felt that 
the Laboratory will be even more effec- 
tive as a research agency and will be 
better able to accomplish its purpose of 
being of ever-increasing assistance in the 
promotion and development of the Amer- 
ican Gas Industry. 


Activities at Pacific Coast Branch 


re amount of test work completed at 
the Los Angeles branch during Sep- 
tember was outstanding, especially in view 
of the fact that this branch has been in op- 
eration only five months. Fifty-two appli- 
ances were tested, which exceeded by far 
the amount of work completed there dur- 
ing any previous similar period. This in- 
crease is largely attributable to improved 
testing facilities and a slightly larger staff. 
The greatest activity in appliance testing 
was experienced in the space heater, water 
heater and central heating sections. The 
approaching heating season and the Pacific 
Coast and American Gas Association Con- 
ventions also increased the demand for ap- 
proval tests. 
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Recent Developments in the Preparation of 
A. G. A. Approval Requirements 


es, having for its aim the de- 
velopment of equitable test methods 
for determining output ratings of gas-steam 
radiators, has been largely completed and 
is practically ready for submission to the 
Space Heater Sub-Committee. The greater 
part of the work connected with this inves- 
tigation was carried on during September 
and the early part of October by Labora- 
tory engineers at Purdue University where 
constant temperature room facilities were 
available. Considerable data have been 
collected on practically all the leading 
makes of gas-steam radiators, which should 
serve as a basis for drafting a suitable re- 
quirement and test method. 

The revised Approval Requirements for 
Gas Ranges, which now include require- 
ments for ranges designed to utilize bu- 
tane-air and propane bottled gases, have 
been completed and submitted to the Ameri- 
can Standards Association for adoption as 
American Standards. The new A. G. A. 
Requirements for Installation of Conver- 
sion Burners in House and Water Heat- 
ing Appliances have also been passed by 
the various committees and submitted for 
adoption by the A. S. A. As soon as these 
requirements have been passed by the 
American Standards Association they will 
be printed in final form and distributed to 
member companies of the A. G. A. 

The new Approval Requirements for 
Garage Heaters have been completed ready 
for printing and distribution to the mem- 
bership for criticism with the exception of 
one section which applies to explosion haz- 
ard from gasoline vapors. Further investi- 
gational work will be conducted along this 
line using mixtures of gasoline vapor and 
air as well as natural gas and air to de- 
termine which imposes the most severe ex- 
plosive test condition. 

Tentative approval requirements for 
hotel and restaurant ranges have been ap- 
proved for distribution for criticism with 
the exception of the specifications covering 
fire hazard. It has not been possible as yet 
to decide definitely whether all types of 
such equipment should be required’ to pass 
the ordinary fire hazard tests as certain 
heavy duty units are designed for use in 
fireproof locations only. It is expected that 
this question will be settled in the near 
future. 

A proposed plan for the listing of acces- 
sories and a set of suggested A. G. A. Re- 
quirements for such listing were reviewed 
at a meeting held in Detroit, Michigan, on 
September 18, by the Sub-Committee deal- 
ing with this subject. This group arrived 
at the conclusion that as now constituted 
it is not sufficiently representative of neces- 
Sary interests to draft equitable require- 
ments for the various gas appliance acces- 
sories. It was therefore recommended that 
the A. G. A. Approval Requirements Com- 
mittee (A. S. A. Sectional Committee, Pro- 
ject Z-21) appoint additional sub-commit- 


tees to handle the various divisions of this 
work. It was suggested that three sub- 
committees be appointed to handle the 
preparation of listing requirements for the 
more commonly encountered accessories. 

If the recommendations of this group are 
approved by the A. G. A. Approval Re- 
quirements Committee it is expected that 
the necessary sub-committees will be 
promptly appointed and the necessary re- 
quirements drafted. 


Manufacturer Groups to Meet 
on Pacific Coast 


oO the purpose of further acquainting 
manufacturers of gas appliances and 
equipment with the recently organized 
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group activities within the Manufacturers’ 
Section, a meeting will be held December 
1, at Los Angeles, Calif. It will be fol- 
lowed later by a similar gathering of appli- 
ance manufacturers in San Francisco. 

Philip O. Deitsch, manager of group ac- 
tivities of the Manufacturers’ Section, has 
been designated to attend the coast meet- 
ings in order to outline details of this 
new work. According to Mr. Deitsch, 
manufacturers on the Pacific Coast have 
manifested unusual interest in the move- 
ment and have requested the Association 
to give them first-hand information in this 
connection. 

Among the activities which have been 
undertaken is consideration of the inaugu- 
ration of standards of practice, whereby 
each branch of the industry will codify and 
establish for itself certain standards of 
ethical business conduct. 





Sumter Gas Co. Presents 
Fine Window Display 








bs Window Display at Sumter, S. C. 


One of the most attractive window dis- 
plays seen in Sumter, South Carolina, re- 
cently was in one of the show windows of 
the Sumter Gas & Power Company. A 
number of highways, of various sizes led 
into a broad central highway. This central 
highway was labeled “The Gasway.”” The 
smaller highways were labeled ‘The Coal 


Way,” “The Oil Way” and other “ways.” 
The point was realistically brought out that 
more gas is used for cooking than all other 
fuels combined. The display was made very 
attractive by a little stream running through 
the landscape and a mill wheel turned by 
a small waterfall. 
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Central Plant House Heating in South west’* 


VERY section of the country has its 

individual problems in house heating. 
It is doubtful, though, if any district pre- 
sents a greater diversification than that of 
the Southwest. The scarcity of basements 
is, of course, an obstacle, and with this too, 
often goes the lack of adequate flues and 
in some cases their complete absence. These 
constructional obstacles, coupled with an 
extremely wide fluctuation of temperatures 
plus the lack of general acceptance of cen- 
tral heating, are only a few of the many 
difficulties confronting the house heating 
engineer and his sales force. 

Nearly everyone uses gas—it is the 
cheapest fuel—but this one complains 
about the bills, that one about condensa- 
tion and another one of odor. A clearer 
understanding of the general types of heat- 
ing by all Company employees is needed 
and would help to straighten out these 
troubles. It is too much to expect that a 
few trained heating men can convey to all 
the thoughts of proper heating. The term 
proper heating is not used as applying 
simply to central plant heating, but to gas 
utilization for all types of home heating. 

There is no question but that we in the 
house heating field have a big job cut out for 
us. It must begin right in our own or- 
ganizations. All employees should be 
schooled so they may not only know but 
be able to tell others the full advantages of 
proper gas heating. 

Frequently there is too much confliction 
in the mind of a customer as to what makes 
good gas heating. We must first eliminate 
confusion from our own minds before we 
can ever hope to remove it from the minds 
of our customers. We must sell the idea 
of comfort, cleanliness, healthfulness, etc., 
and place less emphasis on the merits of 
one method or type of equipment. 

It will require time, probably more than 
most of us realize, to bring central heating 
to the prominence it rightfully should have. 
Because we live in a district that enjoys a 
fairly high average yearly temperature is 
no reason we should suffer or lose the con- 
venience of using the entire house when 
subnormal temperatures prevail, for we do 
encounter them. When this happens, it is 
surprising the number of homes affected 
and the semi-hibernating conditions which 
prevail until warmer weather returns. 

Such conditions do not give us the 
healthy, comfortable living we rightfully 
deserve. It is up to us to bring about 
changes in heating methods that will cure 


*Paper presented before Second Southwest 
Regional Gas Sales Conference, Hot Springs, 
Ark., Nov. 17, 1931. 


By E. C. WHITCOMB 


Lone Star Gas Company, Fort Worth, 
Texas 


this. There are many ways and names the 
methods can be called—proper publicity, 
education—it makes no difference what you 
term it, the job still remains to be done. A 
carefully laid out plan and plenty of hard 
work will accomplish it. To my knowl- 
edge, we are the only people who can do 
it. We must create a desire for winter 
comfort, or better still, with house cooling 
just about to become a reality, we have a 
very strong ally which may rightfully be 
termed for our campaign “Year Around 
Home Comfort.” 


Contractors Able to Aid 

The work necessary in all this is varied. 
Architects and contract builders must be 
contacted and brought to see the advantages 
and necessity even of properly laid out and 
installed heating equipment. If they can- 
not be prevailed upon to actually incorpo- 
rate proper heating, they should at least 
provide adequate flues properly located and 
carried to sufficient height above the roof 
as to be serviceable as well as providing 
for proper gas outlets, both as to location 
and size. 

Much closer working arrangements must 
be brought about with the heating con- 
tractor. He can and will be of great as- 
sistance to us, if we work properly with 
him. 

The speculative builder needs a plan 
whereby he can include heating in the 
houses he builds. This is possible in 
various ways and, if carried through prop- 
erly on a sound policy, we will find that 
ultimately this type of builder will come 
to look upon heating equipment being as 
necessary a part of the houses he builds 
as the foundation. 

It is a big job we must undertake, so 
let us look at things for a moment, as they 
now exist. Central heating is confined to 
the higher priced homes. Can we be con- 
tent with this? I do not think so, for 
these homes represent a small percentage 
of our true potential. The great majority 
of our customers live in homes of seven 
rooms or less, and most of them are of 
single story construction with absence of 
basements prevailing. Heating conditions 
in this average home are far from com- 
fortable. Space heaters are generally used 
and frequently one encounters a_ heater 
with 20,000 B.t.u. input struggling away 
to heat a room 15 x 20 with 9 ft. ceiling, 
three exposures, plenty of glass and per- 


haps a surplus of outside doors with win- 
dows and doors leaking cold like a sieve, 
and as for wall infiltration, the less said the 
better. Now what happens? Cold floors, 
condensation on walls, ceiling and win- 
dows, frequently to such an extent that 
water drops to the floor and forms into 
ice. 

How about the comfort in such a room? 
As we enter, a hot blast of murky air 
strikes us in the face. We step inside with 
a feeling of being suffocated. Upon being 
seated, we shortly discover that at the head 
or breathing line we are burning up, while 
at the waist we are fairly comfortable, but 
those cold feet we brought in are still 
cold and becoming more so. How can so 
many degrees of discomfort exist in one 
room? From the shoulders up we are 
about to pass out from overheat, while 
those cold feet continue suffering for want 
of some of the surplus heat. Is it any 
wonder that people living under such 
heating conditions frequently protest their 
gas bills? “I couldn’t have used that much 
gas, for I haven’t had my house comfort- 
ably warm this month.” Quite true, sad 
and most unnecessary. A little assistance 
from someone acquainted with heating 
methods could do so much in curing these 
conditions. 

Do not infer that this illustration is in 
condemnation of space heating for such is 
not the case. Space heating, properly ap- 
plied, affords very satisfactory and econom- 
ical heating, but those selling space heaters 
must remember that rooms do vary in size 
as well as the capacity of heaters, and to 
see that the heaters they sell are adequate 
to meet the demands that will be put upon 
them. 

In my estimation, the Southwest pre- 
sents a most wonderful field for central 
heating, but to develop it, we must get out 
of the beaten path. We must use vision, 
yes, even a few “pipe dreams,’’ by some- 
one with initiative, courage and his Com- 
pany backing him to carry these dreams 
out would assist us wonderfully. As it 
now stands, our house heating stops where 
it should really be starting, and the excuse 
we make to ourselves in this is we can go 
no further for there are no basements. 


Gas Not Cure-All 


We need not stop for lack of basements. 
If there is no basement, let us get along 
without it, but let us heat these homes 
properly just the same. Why not take our 
furnace into the attic, place our cold air 
registers in the floor and our warm air out- 
lets in the ceiling. This, of course, re- 
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quires a fan, but with the silent fans 
available today, it affords no real obstacle. 
While we are about it, why not turn our 
heating plant a little farther upside down 
and introduce our cold air into the top 
of the furnace, taking it out of the bot- 
tom? Impractical or impossible, you say. 
Perhaps, but I doubt it. While we are 
getting a little wild, let us become even 
more so and stay out of the attic. Let us 
concoct a nice, trim, little insulated case 
for our furnace and fan (or leave the fan 
in the attic), and place our heating plant 
at the rear of the house, carrying our hot 
and cold air ducts over and below or both 
below, as you may desire. Plants of this 
character could be installed at prices to 
compare very favorably with basement in- 
stallations. 

Construction with heat inlets in the ceil- 
ing and cold air returns in the floor can be 
developed into a very successful method of 
heat distribution. The well known gravity 
system must through necessity produce high 
ceiling temperatures in order to have a 
comfortable temperature at heat heights and 
lower. This means coldest air at the floor 
line right where the most heat is needed, 
for it is an established fact that with 
heated floors a much lower room tempera- 
ture may be employed and still be very 
comfortable. With an overhead introduc- 
tion system, the air travel is all toward the 
floor and more even temperatures are 
bound to be had at all room heights with 
a very noticeable reduction in ceiling tem- 
peratures. 

Those who prefer radiator heat need not 
be deprived if it simply because they live 
in a one-story home. The boiler can be 
placed in a small room or on the back 
porch at floor level and the flow line car- 
ried above the ceiling with a return line 
under the floor. This provides a very sat- 
isfactory hot water system. It can be bet- 
tered considerably, though, by introducing 
a pump, no larger than those employed in 
the circulation system of most automobiles. 
Current consumption on such a pump is 
about equal to a 40 watt lamp, and when 
connected with the thermostat makes an 
ideal forced circulation system. 

The problems of our customers who al- 
ready have heating systems installed in 
which other fuels have been employed, and 
it is desired to change to gas, must be 
handled individually. A survey must be 
made to determine if the system is in 
proper condition. Frequently, it is found 
that recommendations must be made and 
assistance given in putting the plant into 
proper shape for it is absolute folly to ever 
hope to cure mechanical ills through the 
mere application of gas. 

It is important to decide whether a con- 
version burner will best meet the customer's 
needs or should he have a new boiler or 
gas furnace. This question will largely 
answer itself when the boiler or furnace 
condition is determined. If a complete re- 
placement or extensive repairs are neces- 
sary, then, of course, the gas boiler or 
furnace is what is needed. If the unit is in 


good condition, however, a conversion 
burner should be used, as the difference in 
cost of the two pieces of equipment would 
not be justified. It would not be wise to 
recommend the more expensive installation 
unless the fuel saving would be sufficient 
to compensate. Wherever possible, straight 
gas-fired furnaces and boilers are to be 
greatly preferred to conversion burners. 


Burner no Better than Installation 


We have found and have sufficient data 
on file as proof that our straight gas-fired 
equipment shows an average fuel saving 
of 20 per cent over our conversion burners. 

Conversion burners meet certain condi- 
tions admirably, but we must always re- 
member that no burner is better than its 
installation and that with any burner it is 
25 per cent burner and 75 per cent appli- 
cation; hence, too much emphasis cannot 
be laid upon proper installation. 

The matter of selling a conversion burner 
to a customer who already has a make-shift 
burner of some sort must be approached 
with caution. If his burner is equipped 
with thermostat, it represents a considerable 
investrnent which we should hesitate to dis- 
turb, and the customer will be loathe to take 
much of any loss. Where systems such as 
this exist, the matter is one for the house 
heating engineer, and not for a salesman. 
A salesman, left to his own devices on 
such a job, may succeed in causing a cus- 
tomer to become dissatisfied with his equip- 
ment, but still fail to sell him on investing 
in new equipment, or if he succeeds in 
selling him, actual operation may not re- 
veal sufficient saving and satisfaction to the 
customer as to make him feel his expendi- 
ture has been a good one. Under such 
conditions, the customer if not lost, is dis- 
satisfied and unintentionally or otherwise 
hurts us in our efforts to promote better 
heating. 

A heating engineer is frequently con- 
fronted with such problems. Our procedure 
has been to go over the system carefully 
having such mechanical changes as may 
be necessary made, then by means of a port- 
able flue gas analyzer, bringing the job up 
to its best practical operating efficiency. 
After this has been done, the figures are 
compiled and an interview arranged with 
the customer. In this interview all facts 
are placed before him, and a full explana- 
tion given. At the same time, it is ex- 
plained ‘what additional saving might be 
expected through the installation of a mod- 
ern conversion burner. It is left entirely 
to the customer as to whether a new burner 
be installed or he continue as is. Usually, 
the old equipment can be brought up to 
within 10 per cent of the theoretical results 
of the modern burner. 

Under such conditions a decision is a 
simple matter, and in most cases results in 
the old equipment being continued. This 
is especially true on normal size installa- 
tions whose fuel consumption might be 
from 100 to 125 dollars per heating season, 
as this saving of $12.50 per season would 
fail to amortize new equipment. This 
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method is not productive of volume burner 
sales, but it is effective in the satisfactory 
sale of gas for domestic heating, building 
good will and confidence in our organiza- 
tion, which in the long run helps in heating 
sales to those using other fuels. 


Degree Days—Degree Hours 


Our efforts should not overlook future 
possibilities of house cooling and as far as 
practical, heating plants should be laid out 
with the thought of its later incorporation. 
We should be careful as to what we call 
house cooling, and not allow either our- 
selves or our customers to be confused by 
the statements of some manufacturers who 
claim to have house cooling equipment 
which in reality is nothing but an air 
washer. Air washing equipment is being 
advertised and sold by a number of manu- 
facturers who are coupling with it the 
thought of house cooling. Such claims are 
going to be the biggest retardation to house 
cooling we are apt to encounter. The fail- 
ure of air washers to do what the purchaser 
expects when the words house cooling are 
used, is bound to be damaging to real house 
cooling when it actually arrives. 

Fuel estimates are a thing with which to 
conjure. The Degree Day method works 
fairly well where a high number of degree 
days are encountered. We are frequently 
told they are not accurate below 3000. 
Those of us who have tinkered with them 
at the figure and lower can well verify this 
claim. Perhaps for us degree hours would 
be a better working base. Even then our 
coefficients will have to be higher for it is 
surprising how close our fuel costs will 
run to some sections of the country experi- 
encing 4000 degree days and over as com- 
pared to the 24 or 2500 degree days some 
of us have to contend with. Those who 
have made degree day comparisons in such 
districts as Galveston, have been amazed 
with the inaccuracies experienced. 

Progress is being made throughout the 
Southwest in heating, even though it is 
much slower than we would like to see, 
and as has been stated, a carefully laid out 
policy rigidly adhered to plus everlasting 
plugging is the only way we shall ever 
reach our objective. 


A. G. A. Auditor’s Sons Appear 
as Concert Artists 


HESTER and Fred Brewer, sons of 

Mr. and Mrs. O. W. Brewer, of Stel- 
ton, N. J., were youthful artists who ap- 
peared at a benefit program at the High- 
land Park Methodist Church, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., November 20, and both 
achieved honors for their performance at 
the piano. 

Fred, aged nine years, was featured in 
a duet, while Chester, aged eleven, joined 
with his brother in a piano duet. 

Mr. Brewer is auditor of the American 
Gas Association. 
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Fifty-one Directors Take Part 


IFTY-ONE 

home service di- 
rectors of New Eng- 
land attended a two- 
day meeting in Bos- 
ton on November 
5-6. Miss Daurice 
Darling, Boston 
Consolidated Gas 
Company, acted as 
chairman and Mrs. 
Carolyn W. Bixby, 
of the Roberts & 
Mander Stove Com- 
pany, secretary. 

An intensive program of events was en- 
joyed by those present. On Thursday, 
members of the group were guests of the 
Glenwood Range factory, Taunton, Mass. 
A trip through the factory pointed out the 
new steps in the making of a gas range 
and proved of genuine interest to the direc- 
tors who need to have so much first-hand 
information on the performance of a gas 
range. At noon the visitors were enter- 
tained at luncheon in the new test kitchen 
of this company, at which talks were made 
by Miss Victoria Warner, home service di- 
rector, and R. M. Leach, sales manager of 
the Glenwood Company. 

A supper meeting was held with the 
home economics women in the business 
section of the New England Home Eco- 
nomics Association, followed by a demon- 
stration and lecture by Gardner Kole, of 
Chicago. At this meeting they were guests 
of the Boston Edison Company, which en- 
tertained the New England Home Econom- 
ics Association that evening. 

At the meeting on Friday morning a re- 
port of the Home Service activities at the 
Atlantic City Convention was given by Miss 
Jessie McQueen, home service counsellor, 
American Gas Association. In addition she 
outlined some of the activities being carried 
on by home service directors throughout the 
country and emphasized that the attitude of 
the gas industry executives was that home 
service departments were fully accepted as 
an integral part of gas company activities 
and that instead of stressing the justification 
of home service that it was the impression 
of the same executives that more attention 
should be paid to the contribution Home 
Service could give to all the problems of 
the company, listing the following: 

Company development. 

Informative information in customer con- 





Daurice Darling 


In Boston Meeting 


All activities of the commercial depart- 
ment particularly the paramount one of the 
present day of trade-dealer cooperation. 

Miss McQueen quoted G. W. Ousler, 
sales manager of the Equitable Gas Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, who stated that “in this 
day and age we have to do a great deal 
more for our companies than just the indi- 
vidual job we have assigned to us.” 

R. J. Rutherford, assistant to the vice- 
president of the New England Gas & Elec- 
tric Association, Cambridge, Mass., likewise 
emphasized the need for more participation 
of home service in the general company 
activities in order to have this department 
realize its full value. He urged more at- 
tention by home service in trade-dealer co- 
operation and stressed the value of adequate 
reports which would interpret to managers 


the actual work being done in the customer 
contact work. 

Miss Mary Lehan of the Twin-State Gas 
and Electric Company, Boston, was asked to 
tell of the work done in their group of 
companies on hot water calls. She de- 
scribed the dialogues which had _ been 
worked up as a contest in their organiza- 
tion to be used in radio work. 

Miss Delphine Lerschen, home service 
director of the Public Service Company of 
New Hampshire, Manchester, explained her 
department's activities in refrigerator cam- 
paigns. Miss Lerschen brought out many 
new points of interest to home-makers 
which have been effective in their partic- 
ular campaign. 

Arthur Cole, of the Cole and Sampson 
Co., gave his interpretation of the manner 








Home Service Girls At 
Atlantic City Convention 








Left to right—Hulda Ungericht, Columbus Gas & Fuel Co., Columbus, Ohio; Jessie Me- 

Queen, American Gas Association, New York, N. Y.; Jessie Reade, Consumers Gas Com- 

pany, Toronto, Ontario, Canada; Karen Fladoes, Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 

Martha Lou Grant, Brooklyn Union Gas Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Ruth Soule, 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


tact work on the rates and problems of the 
public utilities. 

More attention to the general company 
employee educational program. 
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in which home service representatives could 
better get over to home-makers the story of 
adequate hot water in the home. At the 
close of the discussion the group was much 
interested in some facts and figures given 
them by Mrs. Carolyn W. Bixby on the 
number of oil burners being sold to be used 
in coal ranges throughout New England. 

A luncheon was prepared and served in 
the Boston Consolidated Gas Company 
building by the Birdseye Frosted Food Cor- 
poration. J. J. Quinn, assistant to the vice- 
president of the Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co., welcomed the home service directors 
on behalf of the Boston company and M. B. 
Webber, president of the New England Gas 
Association, was present to extend the good 
wishes of that organization toward one of 
its most active sections. The story of 
Birdseye Frosted Foods was told by Miss 
Ruth Smith who had prepared the luncheon. 
This talk was followed by a paper on 
“Adapting Home Service to Business 
Trends of Today,” by Chas. A. Holcomb, 
of the Wolcott and Holcomb Advertising 
Agency of Boston. 

Following the luncheon the group was 
conducted to the Salada Tea Building for 
an inspection of their factory, which was 
folowed by afternoon tea. 

The meeting was well-attended by home 
service directors together with interested 
sales managers and representatives of manu- 
facturing companies. Those in attendance 
at the conference were: 

M. B. Webber, president, New England 
Gas Association; C. D. Williams, secretary, 
New England Gas Association; John J. 
Quinn, Boston Consolidated Gas Co.; M. 
Abbott, Roberts & Mander Co.; Mr. EIl- 
wood, Glenwood Range Co.; Robert Leach, 
Glenwood Range Co.; Russell B. Wright, 
Glenwood Range Co.; Arthur Cole, Cole & 
Sampson Co.; A. W. Sampson, Cole & 
Sampson Co.; R. E. Rutherford, Associated 
Gas & Elec. Co., Cambridge; Joseph Mac- 
Pherson, Clow Gasteam Radiator Co.; 
Joseph Brackett, Crawford Range Co.; 
Harold Lockrie, Birdseye Packing Co. 
(speaker at luncheon) ; Mrs. Kimball, Pub- 
licity Dept., Boston Consolidated Gas Co.; 
Miss W. Nelson, Glenwood Range Co. 

Kathleen Atkinson, Providence; Miss 
Dingwell, Brockton; Daurice F. Darling 
(chairman), Boston Consolidated Gas Co.; 
Helen E. Coughlin, Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co.; Mary N. Hawes, Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Co.; Velma A. Cox, Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Concord; Madelyn E. 
Schroeder, Boston Consolidated Gas Co.; 
Margaret Fossett, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co.; Annette Henshaw, Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Newton; Eva M. Goodie, 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co., Quincy; 
Helen O’Brien, General Foods Corporation; 
N. B. Cranney, General Baking Co.; 
Lyda Flanders, Worcester Gas Light Co.; 
M. Whitmire, Springfield Gas Light Co.; 
C. Paradis, Norwich Gas & Electric; S. W. 
Sevin, Norwich Gas & Electric. 

V. Warner, Glenwood Range Co.; Rae 
Magnant, New Bedford Gas & Electric; 
Helen Pollock, New Bedford Gas & Elec- 
tric; Carolyn Bixby, Roberts & Mander 
Stove Co.; Leonora Pendergast, Lowell Gas 


Co.; Jessie McQueen, American Gas Asso- 
ciation; H. D. Keller, Blackstone Valley 
Gas & Elec. Co.; Mary Lehan, Twin-State 
Gas & Electric Co.; Miss Kingsley, Worces- 
ter Gas Light Co.; Imogene Wolcott, Wol- 
cott & Holcomb; Ruth H. Smith, Birdseye 
Packing Co.; Cornelia Foote, Green Moun- 
tain Pr. Co., Burlington, Vt.; M. Easter, 
Claremont Gas Light Co.; Ruth Chamber- 
lain, Boston Edison; C. A. McCarthy, 
Women’s Educational & Industrial Union; 
P. Willey, Boston Edison. 

D. Lerschen, Public Service of New 
Hampshire; D. Currier, Public Service of 
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New Hampshire; M. Juneau, Public Serv- 
ice of New Hampshire; E. O’Keefe, Public 
Service of New Hampshire; F. Dudlen, 
Needham Junior High School; Carrie 
Townsend, Lynn Gas & Electric Co.; Allice 
C. Smith, Stamford Gas & Electric Co.; 
Grayce Darling, Cambridge, Associated Gas 
& Electric; Ruth Small, Cambridge, Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric; E. Lowe, Cambridge, 
Associated Gas & Electric; B. Luther, Cam- 
bridge, Associated Gas & Electric; F. Ever- 
ett, Cambridge, Associated Gas & Electric; 
Miss Cromwell; F. Chisholm, Malden-Mel- 
rose Gas & Electric. 





“International Cooking Contest”’ 








Scene in Booth where "International Cooking Contest’ was conducted. 


N_ “International Cooking Contest” 

conducted by the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York at the annual Ex- 
position of Women’s Arts and Industries, 
at the Hotel Astor, New York City, Sep- 
tember 30 to October 6, attracted wide at- 
tention. Five daily competitions were held 
to discover the best prepared dishes of five 
nations, and on the last day of the Exposi- 
tion the first prize winners competed for 
the best American cake. 

The contest included American Day, ap- 
ple pie; German Day, kaffeekuchen or 
peach coffee cake; Italian Day, caponata, or 
eggplant entrée; Scandinavian and Finnish 
Day, notkaka, or nut cake; French Day, 
poulet marango, or casserole; Grand prize 
contest for best American cake. 

At the final contest, each woman was 
given the same recipe, ingredients, and 
utensils. Cakes were mixed in full view 
of the audience, although screens prevented 
them from seeing what the other contestants 
were doing. Then all the cakes were placed 
in the gas oven and baked at the same 
temperature for the same length of time. 

The judges awarded first prize to Mrs. 
Florence Champion. 


The apple pie contest, which was held 
on the first day, attracted a great deal of 
attention. Only men judges were used, in- 
cluding a man drafted from the audience, 
and a boy who happened to be walking by 
the Hotel Astor at the time. This contest 
settled the problem of who can make the 
best apple pie, in at least one household. 
Mrs. Gertrude Struhl, winner of first prize, 
had the unique distinction of seeing her 
pie chosen over that of her mother, who 
was given third prize. 

The judges of this event included the 
radio stars Eddie and Ralph, known as the 
“Sisters of the Skillet,” and Ray Perkins. 
The steward of the Astor also served in this 
capacity. 

The purpose of the “international” cook- 
ing contest was to bring to the average 
home-maker’s attention the delicious and 
nourishing foods of other countries, accord- 
ing to Miss Althea Lepper, director of the 
home service division of the Consolidated 
Gas Company, and conductor of the con- 
test. 

The exhibit of the Consolidated Gas 
Company was arranged by R. M. Martin, 
Director of Display. 
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New Technical Bulletin on Forging 1s 


a, met F- 

@ LEDGE, 
Chairman of the 
Committee on In- 
dustrial Gas Re- 
search, announces 
that the metallurgi- 
cal phases of the re- 
search in the appli- 
cation of gas heat 
to forging have been 
completed and that 
the results are set 
forth in a bulletin 
entitled ‘The Influ- 
ence of Atmosphere and Temperature on 
the Behavior of Steel in Forging Furnaces.” 

This research has been carried on during 
a period of a little more than four years 
and has been conducted under the super- 
vision of the Committee on Industrial Gas 
Research by the Department of Engineering 
Research at the University of Michigan in 
its metallurgical laboratories in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. From time-to-time, as different 
parts of the research have been completed, 
the results have been presented to industry 
through papers and demonstrations before 
various national engineering societies, such 
as the American Society for Steel Treating. 
In this way the key men in the metal indus- 
tries have been kept fully informed of the 
work as it has progressed and American 
Gas Association research workers have had 
the benefit of the thorough discussions, 
both oral and written, that have followed 
each of these presentations. 

When steel is heated prior to forging, its 
quality may be injured unless attention is 
paid to the control of the gases surrounding 
the metal, and to the temperature to which 
the steel is heated. If the steel is heated 
in an oxidizing atmosphere produced by 
the use of excess air, scale forms rapidly, 
and at high temperatures the steel becomes 
permanently injured by “burning.” If the 
atmosphere is reducing instead of oxidiz- 
ing, that is, if it is produced by firing with 
a deficiency of air, scale forms to a smaller 
extent and the burning temperature is 
raised. Heating plain carbon steels to 
temperatures approaching the burning 
point was not observed to affect any of the 
common physical properties associated with 
tensile tests when the steel was subse- 
quently annealed or heat treated. 

The scaling of steel increases with in- 
creasing time of exposure and temperature. 
Furthermore the scaling losses of steel in- 
crease considerably when small amounts of 





F. J. Rutledge 


Now Available 


sulphur dioxide are present in the furnace 
gases. The sulphur content of the steel 
itself increases by absorption of sulphur 
from combustion gases carrying sulphur 
dioxide. The facts indicate that the best 
fuels for forging furnaces should be low in 
sulphur content. Fast rates of heating were 
not found to cause injurious temperature 
gradients in steel sections up to four in- 
ches square. The rate of heating is known 
to be in part a function of the composition 
of the gases, since the luminosity and hence 
the radiating power of a flame increases as 
the proportion of fuel to air increases. 

The metallurgical factors which affect 
the forging process are: (1) Plasticity, 
(2) burning and overheating of steel, (3) 
rate of heating, (4) scaling, (5) decarbur- 
ization, and (6) life of forging dies. 

Several of these factors are determined 
by the type of furnace inasmuch as control 
of temperature and atmosphere are neces- 
sary for high-grade forgings. It has been 
observed that the burning temperature is 
considerably influenced in some steels by 
the type of atmosphere. Likewise, the 
scaling and decarburization of steel in forg- 
ing furnaces is decidedly affected by both 
temperature and atmosphere. The depend- 
ence of rate of heating upon the type of 
furnace may not be so apparent until one 
considers the enormous heating power of 
radiant flames in comparison with the heat- 
ing power of transparent gases or of side- 
walls. In part at least these four factors, 
the burning, the rate of heating, the scaling 
and the decarburization of steel are de- 
pendent on the type of heating furnace 
employed. 

It was shown, in this research that to se- 
cure the quality demanded in modern forg- 
ings with any satisfactory degree of econ- 
omy it is necessary to be able to control 
both the temperature and the atmosphere 
of a heating furnace. Faulty control of the 
temperature, which so frequently results 
from the use of unscientific methods in the 
measurement of temperature, may lead to 
permanent injury to the steel with a pro- 
nounced impairment of its properties by 
burning or overheating. The production 
of unsound forgings is always wasteful be- 
cause such forgings are either scrapped by 
the inspection system, or if placed in serv- 
ice, fail prematurely and sometimes dis- 
astrously. The question of the control of 
atmosphere is scarcely less important since 
this will affect the scaling, the decarburiza- 
tion, and the burning point of the steel. 
Excessive scaling, besides entailing a loss 


of metal may easily shorten the life of the 
heating furnace by reason of the action of 
iron oxides on most refractory materials 
and may shorten the life of the forging 
dies. In addition, scaling, which has often 
been regarded as a necessary evil, may re- 
sult either in wrongly dimensioned parts 
or in faulty forgings in which the scale is 
pounded into the steel. It always means 
additional labor costs to remove the ox- 
ides. 

The Bulletin on Forging contains more 
than 150 pages of well prepared material 
and is fully illustrated with photographs, 
charts and tables. It is urged that gas com- 
panies place copies in the hands of each 
metallurgist connected with plants in their 
territory and that each industrial gas sales 
engineer be supplied with a copy. It is now 
available at Association Headquarters at 
the nominal charge of 50 cents per copy. 


John T. White Dies at 
Brooklyn Home 


OHN THOMAS WHITE, 62, assist- 

ant secretary and engineer of dis- 
tribution of The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company, died November 18 at his home 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., after an illness of 
only two days. A septic condition, which 
appeared at first to be a simple throat 
infection, was the cause of death. 

Mr. White was a native of New York 
City, born April 30, 1869. As a boy he 
entered the employ of The Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York, and on 
April 1, 1910, left that company to join 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Company. His 
first position with the Brooklyn company 
was that of Assistant Superintendent of 
the Street Division. Two years later he 
was made Superintendent of that division, 
and in 1920 was elevated to the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death. 

The deceased was a member of the 
American Gas Association, the Hamilton- 
Crescent Club of Brooklyn, Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce and Queens Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He was a vestryman of 
St. Mark's Episcopal Church, from which 
church funeral services were held on 
November 21. He was held in high 
esteem by his friends and associates in 
business, having been of a gracious, be- 
nign disposition, always ready with kindly 
advice and a helping hand. His death 
was a shock to his many friends and busi- 
ness associates. 

Mr. White is survived by his widow, 
Llae A. White. 
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Summary of Customers Accounting Practices’ 


THINK it can be safely stated that the 
meeting sponsored by the Committee 
on Development of Mechanical Office 
Equipment fulfilled its purpose, which 
was to present to the members of the Ac- 
counting Section the latest available data 
concerning the most efficient customers 
accounting practices. 

The subject was approached from two 
angles. First, a brief summary was pre- 
sented of some of the developments that 
have been effected during the year in 
public utility accounting equipment. This 
was followed by the presentation of a 
series of papers describing the practical 
application of this equipment to cus- 
tomers accounting work in leading utility 
companies. 

In the résumé of machine development, 
it was brought out that during the past 
year practically every type of accounting 
machine has been refined and improved. 
If any general trend could be discerned, 
it is towards an increase in register capac- 
ity, so that each machine has a wider 
application; towards additional _ safe- 
guards for accuracy; and towards more 
efficient form handling facilities and com- 
plete electrification, thus making» for 
greater speed and less operator fatigue. 
Much has been accomplished along these 
lines. Each year seems to add its quota 
of improvements, both to the efficiency 
of the physical equipment and, in turn, 
to the efficiency of the accounting pro- 
cedure themselves. 

In a brief digest of the principal ma- 
chine developments, it was stated that 
the Burroughs Company announces im- 
provements in its billing machine, type- 
writer-bookkeeping machine and in its 
adding machine. Among the company’s 
new developments is an electrically oper- 
ated cash receipting machine which, in 
one operation, receipts the bill and 
cashier's coupon, cuts off and stores the 
coupon in a locked compartment, and 
prints the amount on a journal tape, 
meanwhile accumulating the amounts in 
its duplex registers. 

The Tabulating Machine Division of 
International Business Machine Corpora- 
tion has developed a new automatic bill 
feeding device which gives a much wider 
latitude in the size and arrangement of 
the bill, and permits a full visibility. A 
reproducing key punch is announced, by 
means of which certain data on the cur- 
rent month’s billing cards can be tran- 
scribed to the following month's cards, 
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thereby reducing the manual recording 
from the meter book to approximately 
eight columns. A new Summary Card 
Tabulator permits the punching of master 
cards automatically, from the totals ob- 
tained in the printing tabulator. 

Remington Rand Business Service has 
announced its completely electrified ac- 
counting machine, equipped with many 
genuine labor-saving devices, and capa- 
ble of accumulating up to thirty totals. 
Many improvements also have been made 
in Powers equipment, most notable of 
which is the perfection of the 90 column 
machines. 

Elliott Fisher reports a new Simplex 
Accounting Machine and a new Universal 
Accounting Machine, featuring direct sub- 
traction. Sundstrand announces a new 
Portable Electric Adding Machine, which 
occupies but little more space on a desk 
than a business letterhead. 

Underwood presents two new models. 
A selective Total Machine makes it possi- 
ble to enter amounts vertically and ef- 
fect a horizontal distribution at the same 
time. A Universal Bookkeeping Machine 
offers as many as seven crossfooting regis- 
ters and thirty vertical registers. 

All these machines, and many others, 
are on display on the exhibit floor. If 
you have not already done so, you are 
urged to visit these exhibits. You will 
find it well worth while. 

Following the résumé of machine de- 
velopments, five papers were presented, 
describing customers accounting plans 
which best represent the machine systems 
advocated by the leading equipment com- 
panies. 

The systems described were as follows: 
The Remington post card method of the 
Duquesne Light and Equitable Gas Com- 
panies, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, by C. 
L. McGowan; the Elliott Fisher plan of 
the Allentown Bethlehem Gas Company, 
by H. F. Frey; the Burroughs system, of 
the Laclede Gas Light Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, by H. B. Bearden; the 
Remington-Powers hook-up of the New 
England Gas and Electric Association, by 
H. L. Dalbeck; and the Hollersith plan 
of the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York, by G. A. Burrows. I have 
endeavored in what follows to summarize 
each of these papers. Those who desire 
complete details concerning each plan 
can obtain copies of the printed reports 


by applying to American Gas Association 
Headquarters. 

The Remington post card plan is used 
in an installation of approximately 400, 
000 meters. Seventeen machines handle 
these accounts. One of the main features 
of the Remington machine is the shuttle 
carriage, which is so constructed as to 
permit the recording of the billing data 
on two lines on the post card bill, thereby 
overcoming the limited size of the bill, 
but on only one line on the register 
sheet, which is a carbon copy of the bills. 
Another important feature of the machine 
is that mathematical accuracy of each bill 
is mechanically proved before it leaves 
the machine. 

The average production is 700 bills, 
including register sheets, per day of 714 
working hours. The average accuracy 
record is approximately ten errors per 
clerk per month for 18,000 bills, which 
record can stand on its own merits. 

That the Duquesne Light and Equitable 
Gas Companies are more than satisfied 
with the system is indicated by the fact 
that, while the changeover from the pre- 
vious machine billing system is not quite 
complete, actual savings of $15,000 per 
year in clerical salaries alone, have been 
effected in the ten months the new 
method had been in operation. Fifteen 
thousand dollars is an appreciable item, 
especially at this stage of the business 
cycle. 

Discussion of this plan centered around 
the inevitable customer relations angle of 
the post card bill. While it was brought 
out that some utility companies had ex- 
perienced difficulties in changing over 
from regular to post card billing, such 
difficulties are not encountered in the 
Pittsburgh situation because that company 
has always used the post card plan, and 
probable comparisons in the minds of 
customers are not a factor. This point 
illustrates the fact that was brought out 
so many times during the day, namely, 
individual company conditions are the 
all important consideration governing the 
billing policy. 

The Elliott Fisher customers accounting 
plan of the Allentown Bethlehem Gas 
Company proved to be a splendid illus- 
tration of what a relatively small com- 
pany (it has approximately 40,000 cus- 
tomers) can do with machine billing. 
Only two Elliott Fisher billing machines 
are required. 

The stub system of customers account- 
ing is used in this installation, and, due 
in large part to a prompt payment dis- 
count which induces about 90 per cent 











of the customers to pay promptly each 
month, the stub system proves very ef- 
ficient. 

A unique feature of this machine bill- 
ing system is that the meter readings and 
consumption, broken down by steps, are 
recorded on the bill and office records by 
the Elliott Fisher, but the amounts of the 
bill, both gross and net, are placed on 
the bill by means of a Defiance Bill 
Writer. This eliminates rate charts for 
most of the accounts. The billing, book- 
keeping, meter reading and collection 
costs of the Allentown Bethlehem Gas 
Company are approximately 12 cents per 
customer per month, which reflects the efhi- 
ciency of the system better than could any 
general description. 

In the discussion, the collection policies 
of the company were explained; the dan- 
ger of comparing costs due to different 
wage levels, and other influences, was 
emphasized; and many of the questions 
dealt with the meter readers’ bonus plan 
in use in the company. A standard is 
set for each meter reader, for which he 
is paid a guaranteed sum, and piece work 
rates are in effect for all readings ob- 
tained over the standard. Careful assign- 
ing of this work insures that each meter 
reader receives his share of both good 
and bad territory. 

In the Burroughs stub plan of the 
Laclede Gas Light Company nine ma- 
chines are used for the 210,000 accounts. 
One of the unusual features of the ac- 
counting procedure is that no attempt is 
made to pick up skipped readings until 
after three months have elapsed. Estimated 
bills are sent when no reading is ob- 
tained. 

Billing is done on the therm basis. 
Both present and previous meter read- 
ings are shown on the bill, but the con- 
sumption is expressed in therms only. 
Rate charts are used to translate the cubic 
foot consumption to therms. 

A high average production of 206 bills 
per hour, with an accuracy record of 
approximately one error per thousand 
bills, is reported. This creditable record 
is for completed bills, including arrears, 
merchandise, and merchandise arrears, if 
any, as well as individual bill totals. 

Machines other than the Burroughs 
Billing type are used in the accounting 
procedure. Final bills, which are kept 
separately from current accounts, are 
prepared on an Underwood Fanfold Ma- 
chine. Merchandise accounting is done 
on Burroughs Moon Hopkins Machines, 
by means of which a diminishing bal- 
ance system for installment payments is 
worked out very efficiently. 

Much of the discussion following this 
paper, dealt with the policy of rendering 
estimated bills for skipped readings. Mr. 
Bearden carefully explained the exact 
procedure in such cases, and its many 
advantages, the most convincing of which 
was that customers did not object to this 
plan. The company justifies its policy 
on the ground that customers prefer to 
receive a bill at the same time every 
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month, so as to enable them to properly 
budget and administer their household 
expenses. 

The Remington Powers plan of the 
New England Gas and Electric Associa- 
tion, involving a total of 138,500 meters, 
is based on an installation of five Rem- 
ington Billing Machines, each synchro- 
nized with a Powers Key Punch, in such 
manner that vital information typed on 
the customer's bill is automatically 
punched on a tabulating card as a by- 
product of the billing operation. A regis- 
ter sheet, obtained in duplicate as a car- 
bon copy of the bills, serves as the ledger 
record and as the Collection Department 
Record. 

As was the case with the post card 
billing system previously described, the 
mathematical accuracy of each bill is 
proved individually by means of the add- 
ing and subtracting mechanisms of the 
Remington machine. Card errors are 
negligible, due in a great measure to the 
principle of the key punch which does not 
perforate the card until the bill has been 
completed. The bill production is excep- 
tionally good, the average being over 27,- 
000 per machine per month. 

Although billing is done on a cen- 
tralized plan, customers’ ledgers are de- 
centralized. Credit posting is done from 
the coupons at the rate of 330 per hour, 
which seems to be exceptionally fast. 

Discussion of the Remington Powers 
system centered around the collection 
policies and commercial office practices 
involved in the plan. 

The last paper presented described the 
Hollerith Customers Accounting Plan. 
The Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York concludes that the Hollerith 
punched card practice of customer ac- 
counting combines most of the salient 
features of stub accounting and, in addi- 
tion, provides valuable statistical in- 
formation without having to resort to 
other measures. A very brief description 
of the Hollerith plan follows: 

A tabulating card is punched for each 
account from the meter reading book to 
show customer identification data, dates, 
meter readings, and consumption. After 
the accuracy of this work has been 
proved, the cards are sorted by steps of 
consumption, and with the aid of master 
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rate cards and the gang punch machine, 
the amounts are punched. Following this, 
the necessary analyses by steps of con- 
sumption and classes of services are ob- 
tained, after which the cards are sorted 
into account number order, the same 
order as the pre-addressed bill forms, and 
the bills are prepared on the bill printing 
machine. 

Following its use as the billing me- 
dium, the tabulating card is used as the 
customer's ledger record, thereby extend- 
ing to the bookkeeping procedure the 
same mechanical accounting advantages 
that have so long been used in billing 
procedures. 

The use of the tabulating card as the 
office record permits the substitution of 
mechanical for hand methods for such 
operations as the daily distribution of 
cash, total cash applicable to each con- 
trol, analysis of final bills, taking of 
trial balances, preparation of credit lists, 
and many similar clerical operations in- 
volving segregations and additions of 
customers’ records. 

Discussion of this paper, which in- 
cidentally was invited not only after, but 
during, the presentation, covered prac- 
tically every phase of customers account- 
ing. Meter reading, collecting, final bill- 
ing, service to customers and all other 
kindred subjects were discussed, in addi- 
tion to the mechanical billing procedure. 

Many interesting points were de- 
veloped. For instance, experiments by 
the company showed that it was not 
necessary to have the customer's name 
and address on the tabulating card for 
office use. The folio number provides 
sufficient identification and the absence 
of the address on the card simplifies the 
billing operation in many respects. The 
subject of whether the meter reading 
sheet should provide for a _ two-year 
period, or for a longer period, and 
whether entries should be made on this 
record in ink or pencil was discussed 
from several angles but no definite con- 
clusions, or rather, no unanimous con- 
clusions, were drawn. Nor was it settled 
whether it was most economical and ef- 
ficient to have the meter reader subtract 
and record the consumption in the meter 
book, or to have this done by an office 
force. 





President Asks A. G. A. 


Representatives to Conference 


Me*ES JESSIE McQUEEN, home service counsellor of the American Gas Associa- 

tion, and C. G. Segeler, technical editor, and J. W. West, Jr., secretary, Com- 
mercial Section, have been invited by President Hoover to take part in a Conference 
on Home Building and Home Ownership in Washington, December 2 to 5. 

The conference is expected to deal with virtually every phase of building, owner- 
ship and making of the home. The facts on existing conditions in finance, design, 
construction, taxation, equipment, city planning, household management and fur- 
nishing, rural housing, Negro housing have been gathered during the past year by 
more than 500 nationally known committee members who are professionally en- 
gaged in one or another of these fields. Thirty-one committees have analyzed 
available data and, where possible, made additional studies. They will submit their 
findings and recommendations based thereon for the consideration of the Conference. 
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Discusses Competition Between Bituminous 


Coal and Natural Gas 


N international host of scientists and 

engineers from thirteen foreign na- 
tions, who were in this country to attend 
the Third International Conference on 
Bituminous Coal at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., on Novem- 
ber 17, heard George I. Rhodes, natural 
gas engineer and vice-president of Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, Inc., New York, dis- 
cuss the competition between natural gas 
and bituminous coal. W. A. Forbes, as- 
sistant to the president of U. S. Steel, Andre 
Grebel, consulting engineer of Paris, and 
Dr. T. E. W. Schumann, of the Fuel Re- 
search Institute of South Africa, were other 
speakers at the session which had as one 
of its chairmen, Samuel Insull, chairman of 
the Middle West Utilities Company. 

In his discussion of the rapid rise of the 
natural gas industry to its position as a 
major competitor of bituminous coal, Mr. 
Rhodes stated that following a period of 
fairly steady growth in the latter industry 
which continued until twelve years ago, 
production of bituminous coal suddenly 
ceased to increase. That this comparatively 
stationary production was due partly to 
the development of the natural gas field 
is not to be doubted, Mr. Rhodes stated. 
However, he continued, natural gas is but 
a minor factor in the present bituminous 
coal situation as a whole, although it is an 
economic competitor in certain sections of 
the country. 

“Natural gas has for many years been a 
competitive factor and one of steadily in- 
creasing importance,’ he declared. ‘The 
recent spectacular development of natural 
gas pipe line systems is looked upon with 
considerable misgiving by bituminous coal 
producers. The publicity which ‘has ac- 
companied this recent development and the 
acute distress that has been suffered by coal 
mining operations in certain sections of the 
country might easily lead to the belief that 
natural gas is a primary cause of the 
trouble. On the other hand, it is easy to 
find data which places natural gas in a place 
of relative unimportance. 

“Pipe lines, now under construction or 
placed in operation since 1929, have an ag- 
gregate daily capacity of about 1,000,- 
000,000 cu.ft. When these new lines are 
loaded to capacity, there will be a further 
annual consumption of about 250,000,- 
000,000 cu.ft. or an increase of more than 
25 per cent above the recent maximum con- 
sumption. Other lines are projected and it 
is reasonable to expect that there will be 


a still further large development of the nat- 
ural gas business. 

“Gas fields will support such increased 
consumption of natural gas for a sufficient 
period to attract new capital. Unless, how- 
ever, there are important discoveries of new 
reserves, it is difficult to see how new lines 
can be justified which will increase the 
consumption of the fuel to more than about 
double its recent maximum. 

“Notwithstanding the growth in use of 
natural gas, its competitive production is 
not large as compared with the production 
of bituminous coal. There is much specu- 
lation as to the amount of natural gas re- 
quired to replace a ton of coal but it is 
a rare instance which requires as much as 
25,000 cu.ft. of gas to do the work of a 
ton of coal and there have been instances 
where as little as 15,000 cu.ft. were re- 
quired. The maximum recent consump- 


tion of natural gas that could in any way be 
considered competitive with coal has, there- 
fore, been equivalent to approximately 
47,500,000 tons of coal yearly or less than 
10 per cent of the current annual bitu- 
minous coal production. The future natural 
gas consumption that can be reasonably 
foreseen would amount to a total equivalent 
of approximately 100,000,000 tons of coal 
a year or about 20 per cent of the present 
bituminous coal production. 

“It must not be considered, however, 
that all of the natural gas consumption re- 
places coal. Much of it does but many of 
the large lines carry gas to replace fuel 
oil. Furthermore, much of the increased 
consumption of natural gas has been in a 
territory which has not been to any con- 
siderable extent a consumer of bituminous 
coal.” 





Wins A. G. A. Fellowship in 
Natural Gas 


EONARD C. 
SWING, who 
was awarded the 
Natural Gas De- 
partment Fellow- 
ship of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association 
at West Virginia 
University, was born 
at Millpoint, West 
Virginia, June 9, 
1910, and lives at 
Rainelle, West Vir- 
ginia. He received 
his B.S.Ch.E. de- 
gree from West Virginia University in 
June, 1931. 

During his freshman year, he was 
awarded the Tau Beta Pi cup for scholas- 
tic achievement. Subsequently, he was 
elected to, and served as an officer in Tau 
Beta Pi, honorary engineering fraternity, 
and Phi Lambda Upsilon, honorary chem- 
ical fraternity. 

Mr. Swing*is pursuing his investigation 
under the direction of Dr. S. P. Burke, 
Director of the Industrial Science Division 
of the Graduate School. P 

As a result of the decision reached in 
conference with the fellowship committee 
of the Natural Gas Division, the subject 
of his investigation will be a study of 
“The Relation of Rock Pressure and Back 
Pressure to Gas Well Capacity.” 


L. C. Swing 
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Eleven Manufacturers Become 
A. G. A. Members 


N the issue of the Classified Directory 
of manufacturer companies, products, 
and trade names recently mailed to mem- 
bers, the Thiokol Corp., Yardville, New 
Jersey, was inadvertently omitted under 
the list of members. This company 
manufactures a synthetic rubber with 
the trade name “Thiokol,” used for pipe 
joints, valve packings, etc. 
Since the publication of this directory 
the following companies have become 
members of the Association: 


The American Brass Company, W. Harold 
Dowd, Exhibit Manager, 414 Meadow 
St., Waterbury, Conn.; manufacturing 
copper and brass pipe, sheets and coils, 
Tobin bronze everdur and copper tanks 
for hot water storage systems, 


Dayton Pipe Coupling Company, H. G. 
Trimble, Vice-President, Dayton, Ohio; 
manufacturing couplings, fittings and 
clamps for cast-iron pipes. 

Fraser & Johnston Company, W. H. John- 
ston, President, 525 Sixth St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; manufacturing house heat- 
ing furnaces. 

Geo. T. Gerhardt Co. Ltd., G. T. Ger- 
hardt, President, 230 Eighth St., San 
Francisco, Calif.; manufacturing gas 
appliances. 

Ke-Ro-Co Heater Company, Inc., J. L. D. 
Keppy, Gen. Mgr., 132 Fourteenth St., 
Oakland, Calif.; manufacturing flow 
furnaces. 


Ohrmund and Secor Company, H. H. 
Ohrmund, President, 2057 Meridian 
Ave., So. Pasadena, Calif.; manufactur- 
ing gas appliances. 

Paramount Heating & Mfg. Co., T. D. W. 
McVicar, Vice-President, 600 Harrison 
St., Seattle, Wash.; manufacturing flow 
furnaces. 


The Parsons Company, Carl B. Parsons, 
President, 15843 Second Boulevard, De- 
troit, Mich.; manufacturing gas appli- 
ances. 

Stark Tool Company, E. Clifford Potter, 
President, 422 Moody St., Waltham, 
Mass.; manufacturing bench lathes, 
electroblast torch for soldering, braz- 
ing, melting and other shop uses. 


Tirrill Gas Machine Corporation, Mona 
Wallace, Manager, 50 Church St., New 
York City; manufacturing machine for 
making gas from gasoline. 


Buffalo Forge Company, 487 Broadway, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; manufacturing blowers 
and boosters, dust collectors, exhausters, 
scrubbers, fans, unit heaters. 


Tool Builders Disinclined to 
Tighten Government Control 


y= following resolution was adopted 
by the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association at its meeting on October 14, 
1931, in Chicago, Illinois. 

“Plan for Stabilization of Industry Pro- 

posed by Gerard Swope, President, General 
Electric Company. 
“RESOLVED: That while the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association approves 
the ideas back of the Swope plan and will 
give its best thought to the task of making 
them effective, it recognizes a serious limi- 
tation in the fact that some important fact- 
ors of business fluctuations lie in the fields 
of finance and general public speculation, 
on which a due portion of responsibility 
must be laid. It also recognizes the diffi- 
culties interposed by the extreme fluctua- 
tions to which the machine tool business 
is subjected, fluctuations which are more 
severe than in any other line of industry 
for which statistics are available. We are 
furthermore disinclined, in view of past 
history, to tighten the bands of govern- 
ment regulations or control.” 


More Take Space at Heating 
Exposition 
> the August, 1931, issue of The A. G. 
MONTHLY an account was given cov- 
ering the gas industry's participation in the 
Second International Heating & Ventilating 
Exposition, to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
January 25 to 29, 1932. Since that time 
additional exhibitors have been allotted 
space in the area reserved for gas burning 
appliances. 
A list of these exhibitors follows: 
Adams Bros. Mfg. Co., Inc.; American 
Gas Products Corp.; American Gas Asso- 
ciation; A. G. A. Testing Laboratory; B- 
Line Boiler Company; Barber Gas Burner 
Co.; Bryant Heater & Mfg. Co.; Cook Elec- 
tric Co.; Davison Gas Burning & Welding 
Co., N. C.; East Ohio Gas Company; Es- 
tate Stove Company; Forest City Foundries 
Co.; Fox Furnace Co.; Gas-Aire, Inc.; Gen- 
eral Gas Light Co.; Marsh & Co., Jas. P.; 
Mueller Furnace Co., L. J.; Patrol Valve 
Co.; Pennsylvania Furnace & Iron Co.; 
Raymond Co., F. I.; Ruud Mfg. Co.; Sur- 
face Combustion Co., and the Young Ra- 
diator Co. 





Four Oklahoma Companies in 
Merger 


ERGER of four natural gas com- 

panies, operating in Oklahoma was 
announced November 7. The gas hold- 
ings of the Western Service Corporation, 
Pioneers Gas Utilities Company, Okla- 
homa General Gas Company, all of 
Oklahoma City, and the Kingfisher County 
Gas Company of Kingfisher, were con- 
solidated into one company headed by 
T. F. Murchison, of Dallas, Texas. Mr. 
Murchison is head of the Chicago invest- 
ment house of Peabody and Company 
and will be president of the new com- 
pany, which will be known as the West- 
ern Service Company of Oklahoma and 
will be capitalized at $2,500,000. 

The consolidation gives the new com- 
pany a tie-up, through its president, with 
the Southern Union Gas Company, of 
Dallas. E. R. Ernsberger, of Oklahoma 
City, formerly president of the Western 
Service Corporation, becomes chairman of 
the board of the new consolidation. The 
Western Service Corporation holds nat- 
ural gas franchises at Guthrie, Shawnee, 
Tuttle, Minco and Britton in Oklahoma 
and is serving gas to Guthrie and build- 
ing a new distribution system in Shawnee. 
It also has gas holdings in Missouri and 
Kansas. 

The Pioneer Gas Utilities Company 
distributes natural gas in a suburban sec- 
tion of Oklahoma City, also in McLoud, 
Harrah, Choctaw, and Nicoma Park. The 


Oklahoma General Gas Company serves 
Nichols Hills and Lincoln Park adjoining 
Oklahoma City. The Kingfisher County 
Gas Company distributes and supplies gas 
to Kingfisher, Dover and Hennessey. It 
secures its supply from the Lovell field 
in Logan County, Okla., and the other 
companies secure their supply largely 
from the Oklahoma City field. 


“Ten Years Ago” 


g™ following news items ap- 
peared November 12, 1931, in 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
under its feature heading “Ten Years 
Ago.” 

“CHICAGO—The 1921 convention 
of the American Gas Association, in 
session this week at the Congress 
Auditorium Hotels, adjourned last 
night. As its final action, it trans- 
mitted messages to Congressman 
James W. Fordney, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
Senator Boise Penrose, chairman of 
the Senate-Finance Committee, Sena- 
tors Reed Smoot, Porter J. McCum- 
ber, John Sharp Williams, and F. 
M. Simmons, members of the Fi- 
nance Committee, protesting against 
the great increase in the normal in- 
come tax rate as applied to public 
utilities.” 
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Gas Appliance and Equipment Developments 


New Gas Range 
The Tappan Stove Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
has announced its new buffet gas range. 
This new type range has the divided 
cooking top, providing a working table 
in the center. 


Vibrating Screen Bucket Loader 

A three-product vibrating screen for 
use with the Model 62 Heavy Duty Self- 
Feeding Bucket Loader has just been in- 
troduced by the Barber-Greene Company 
of Aurora, Illinois. The screen is de- 
signed for operation in gravel pits, in 
coke plants, on road jobs, or in any place 
where bulk material must be classified by 
size. 


Test of Paints Being Conducted 

The Pittsburgh Des Moines Steel Com- 
pany, manufacturers of water tanks and 
towers in conjunction with the borough 
of Ambridge, Pennsylvania, is conducting 
an extensive test in a one million gallon 
water tank at Ambridge, Pennsylvania, of 
most of the various paints and other com- 
pounds suitable for coating the inside sur- 
faces of steel tanks for the storage of 
water for domestic use. Information may 
be obtained by addressing the Pittsburgh 
Des Moines Steel Company, Neville 
Island Post Office, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


““HanDeeBox” 


Littleford Bros., Cincinnati, Ohio, have 
issued a bulletin describing their ‘Han- 
DeeBox’’—a tool box with an arrange- 
ment of compartments and shelves to take 
care of complicated collections of tools 
and equipment. It is of all steel con- 
struction and is made for high speed 
trailing. Information may be obtained 
by requesting bulletin No. G-6. 





New Contracts 

Among the recent contracts which have 
been awarded to United Engineers & Con- 
structors, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., are those 
of Hudson Valley Gas Corporation of 
New York, to furnish, deliver and install 
11,600 feet of 3” welded steel main, 
31,900 feet of 2” welded steel main, and 
16,000 feet of 114” welded steel main, 
exclusive of pipe coating or repaving, 560 
¥,” services from main to house, and 500 
governor and meter connections in the 
town of Walden, N. Y. For the Central 
States Gas Company, Vincennes, Indiana, 
to furnish, deliver and install 2,300 feet 
of 8” welded steel main from gas plant to 
3rd and Busseron Street, Vincennes, In- 
diana. Also overhaul 700 feet of 6” main. 
Construct 5 concrete governor pits and in- 
stall 5 governors. For the Washington Gas 
& Coke Company, Washington, Indiana, to 
furnish, deliver and install 3,850 feet of 
2” welded steel main, 1,100 feet of 4” 





Contributions of news items by , 
manufacturers of gas appliances 
and equipment to this department 
will be welcomed by The A. G. A. 
Monthly. On account of space 
limitations, all announcements of 
new products, improvements, etc., 
should be limited to about 100 
words. No attempt will be made 
to describe each product or give 
details of construction. For such 
details address the manufacturer 
direct. Where justified, photo- 
graphs will be used to illustrate 
these brief items. All contribu- 
tions to this department should be 
addressed to C. W. Berghorn, Sec- 
retary, Manufacturer’s Section, 
American Gas Association, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 











welded steel main and 150 feet of 3” 
welded steel main in Washington, In- 
diana, for distribution system and 3 gov- 
ernor pits. For the Princeton Utilities 
Company, Princeton, Indiana, to furnish, 
deliver and install 14,000 feet of 2” 
welded steel main for distribution system 
and 12 governor pits. 





New Catalogs 

Below is a recent list of new catalogs, 
bulletins, etc., released by the Worthing- 
ton Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J.: 

Power Pumps, horizontal-duplex-piston 
pattern; cap and valve plate; type D-2437 
—for general service; 6-inch stroke, in- 
closed crankcase, self-oiling. Capacities, 
sizes and description. Specification Sheet 
No. D-412-S6, 2 pages. 

Specifications for steam-air ejector; 
two-stage, condensing, combined surface 
intercooler and aftercooler type—double 
unit. Specification Sheet No. W-205-S1A, 
4 pages. 

Specifications for steam-air ejector; 
two-stage condensing, combined surface 
intercooler and aftercooler type—single 
unit. Specification Sheet W-205-S2. 4 
pages. 





Appliance Regulator 

The Fisher Governor Company, Mar- 
shalltown, Lowa, manufacturers of gas 
regulators, has introduced the Fisher ap- 
pliance regulator, Type 905, which is a 
small, compact, and neat appearing spring 
loaded appliance regulator for use on con- 
version burners, gas-fired boilers, lino- 
type machines, and similar uses where it 
is required to reduce the pressure from 
ounces to inches of water or from inches 
of water to ounces of water. This line is 
described and illustrated in Circular 825, 


which may be had by writing the manu- 
facturer. 





Rex Snap-Action Thermostat 
The Cleveland Heater Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufacturers of Rex water heat- 
ers, announces its snap action thermostat 
which allows the burner to operate only 
at full capacity, thus insuring high oper- 
ating efficiency. 





New England Representatives 

American Foundry & Furnace Co., 
Bloomington, Ill., announces the appoint- 
ment of R. M. Henshaw & Co., 250 Stuart 
St., Boston, Mass., as their New England 
representatives, selling equipment manu- 
factured by the gas division, through gas 
companies. 


Blow Torches’ 


The Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ill., announces a new line of 
gas and air blow torches especially de- 
signed for natural gas, artificial gas, 
mixed gas, etc. These blow torches are 
made in five sizes to take a wide range 
of work from fine small work to heavy 
preheating work. 





Lindewelder 

A new oxy-acetylene welding blowpipe, 
revolutionary in design and accomplish- 
ment, designated as the Oxweld Type 
W-21 Lindewelder (Patented), has been 
introduced by The Linde Air Products 
Company, 30 East 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. The Lindewelder, together with 
the new Oxweld No. 24 Patented Linde- 
weld Process Welding Rod, are for use 
in welding by the Lindeweld Process. 





Foxboro Saturation Control 


A bulletin on gas saturation control 
recently issued by the Foxboro Company, 
Foxboro, Mass., contains an interesting 
discussion of the problems encountered in 
the process of saturating natural gas. 
Copies will be sent free on request. Write 
to The Foxboro Company for bulletin 
tv. 


Rate Cuts Increase Oklahoma 
Gas Use 
I how Oklahoma Natural Gas Corpora- 


tion announces that its recent state- 
wide reductions in gas rates have resulted 
in increased use of gas by the public. 
Notwithstanding higher temperatures this 
year than last the total consumption of 
gas furnished by this company in Okla- 
homa shows a substantial increase in 1931 
compared with 1930. Residental gas bills, 
however, show a saving to consumers. 
The average bill for the entire system in 
September, 1930, was $1.18, while in 
September, 1931, it was $1.12. 








Good Morning, Judge! 


Hes quantities of treasure trove will 

eventually be dug up in this country, 
says an archaeologist. Well, we shouldn't 
be at all surprised, the way the gas com- 
panies are going at it.—Judge, October 31. 


Exploiting Ideas 

(Continued from page 545) 
months per year, each of these devices 
would require, according to E. D. 
Milener, about one hundred thousand 
cubic feet of average gas for the seven 
months. The people of the United 
States could to advantage use ten mil- 
lion of such devices. But if one million 
are put into service during the next 
few years, it means two to three hun- 
dred million dollars of new business, 
an increase in water consumption, an 
increase in the consumption of elec- 
trical energy and an annual increase in 
gas consumption for heating water 
alone, of about one hundred billion 
cubic feet. 

These examples can be multiplied 
many fold. Merely to mention the 
names television, color photography, 
photo-electric cell, thyratron, and fac- 
simile transmission is sufficient to start 
the mind wondering what changes are 
in store for us. The chemical, trans- 
portation and communication indus- 
tries have some surprises to spring and 
there is a possibility that a revolution 
in the building industry is even now 
under way. Nearly all of the indus- 
tries, in fact, have important improve- 
ments under way. 

Surely with so many existing activi- 
ties needing expansion, with a people 
trained to evolve new ideas and a 
social system favoring their exploita- 
tion, we can look forward with hope. 


Brooklyn Union Gas Co. Honors 
166 Employees for Service 
Records 
(Continued from page 540) 
tied for runner-up in the bowling tour- 
ney; and to the individual members of 
all these teams. The sports trophies 
were presented by Harold F. Cole- 
man, president of The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Club. In all, 212 persons were 

presented awards at the dinner. 
In his address, Mr. Paige warmly 
ptaised the men who have devoted so 
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many years of their lives to serving 
the company and those who had given 
meritorious service in other ways. 

Among those honored for extended 
service was E. J. Devlin, research en- 
gineer of the New Business Depart- 
ment, who has completed 25 years’ 
service. Clarence S. Goldsmith, En- 
gineer’s Assistant, was presented a 
special award for having developed 
an inert gas producer for use in purg- 
ing holders. 


Hot Water! 

(Continued from page 537) 
night the bathroom has burst from a 
dreary, dingy cocoon to a gorgeous 
butterfly, where all sorts of color 
schemes may be developed in tile, 
equipment and shower curtains. How- 
ever, whether we splash in a plain 
white porcelain tube or a sunken bath 
of onyx, fitted with the latest glitter- 
ing product of Crane, the effect is the 
same—hot water and soap applied 
daily produce cleanliness and health. 
Our ancestors were rugged and hearty 
not because they didn’t take many 
baths, but in spite of that fact. Some 
excuse might be offered because their 
lives were spent under conditions of 
cold and inconvenience. Today auto- 
matic hot water service is available to 
the smallest home or the largest hotel, 
because it is within reach of a modest 
income, and the well-balanced home 
includes a bathroom as well as an auto- 
mobile. However, the modern con- 
venient home goes further. There is 
an abundance of hot water not only 
for bathing, but for cleaning the house 
and for the laundry. The automatic 
hot water heater, by keeping an ade- 
quate supply of hot water in storage, 
is best adapted for this purpose.—Hail 
Columbia! 


The Story of Diffusion Flame 
Combustion 
(Continued from page 532) 
sibilities. It is not in a finished state, 
ready for complete commercialization 
on a production basis. Its future value 
to the gas industry is going to depend 
a great deal on the basis on which it is 
handled. However, substantial prog- 
ress is being made in the technique of 
properly applying and properly han- 
dling this new method of combustion. 
Never did gas furnace future lodk 


bigger, better and brighter than today. 
I am sure I am expressing the senti- 
ments of all of us here when I say 
that we have just begun. 


First Step in the Five-Year 

Program 
(Continued from page 528) 
tests are encouraging and at their con- 
clusion ovens of this type will either 
be made as a separate line or attempts 
will be made to influence the adoption 
of the design principles by all manu- 
facturers. 

The four chief objectives of this 
year's work in projecting gas into the 
field of summer air conditioning have 
been substantially accomplished. Esti- 
mates are now being given and con- 
tracts are being closed for using gas 
for summer conditioning in large build- 
ings. Our Research Committee has 
started the summer air conditioning 
ball rolling. Its speed will increase 
and its momentum will grow as time 
goes on, adding volume and prestige 
to gas. 

It appears from this plan of activi- 
ties that much of value and service to 
the gas industry will be accomplished 
this year and the following quotation 
from a noted financial writer is an ap- 
propriate conclusion to my remarks— 

“Our greatest prosperity, our great- 
est achievements, our greatest power, 
our greatest progress lie, not behind 
us, but ahead.” 


The A. G. A. Laboratory as a 
Sales Ally 


(Continued from page 524) 
is far from being saturated and is con- 
tinually being expanded, while the 
market for the less common types is 
almost unlimited. The adherence to 
our program of improvement and cer- 
tification of equipment for public use, 
coupled with effective advertising and 
publicity, should eventually win for 
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gas the satisfaction of every heating 
requirement in the home. 

The Testing Laboratory was estab- 
lished as a public necessity, created by 
a national demand, and it will un- 
doubtedly be continued as a perma- 
nent institution. The various regulatory 
bodies, municipal, state and national, 
including the Department of Public 
Health and the Bureau of Standards, 
as well as our own industry, will see 
to it that appliances are built to con- 
form to accepted safety standards. 


Agency of Public Service 

Recent developments in utilization 
have done much to popularize gas. The 
future points to all important domestic 
heating and cooling applications be- 
ing performed by gas. Even now gas 
may automatically heat the home in 
winter and cool it in summer, giving 
all year round air conditioning; an 
atmosphere to breathe unpolluted by 
dirt, soot or grime, with controlled 
temperature and humidity conditions. 
It preserves the food in a noiseless re- 
frigerator, cooks it on an automatically 
controlled range, and burns the ref- 
use in an odorless and sanitary in- 
cinerator. It dries the laundry and 
operates the ironer, and through radi- 
ant heaters liberates health giving rays 
to warm and comfort the body. 

The gas industry is a great agency 
of public service supplying a com- 
modity that is vital to the health, com- 
fort and well being of more than 70,- 
000,000 American people. However, 
it must be ever on the alert to discover 
new means of utilizing its product and 
improving its service. In addition it 
must keep its customers appraised of 
activities particularly those effected in 
their interest. 

The American Gas Association 
through its Testing Laboratory has 
given the industry a weapon of de- 
fense against criticism of our service 
and one of offense to overcome prej- 
udice and competition. It has opened 
the road to sales of gas equipment 
that could not have been reached 
otherwise. With public enlighten- 
ment as to the significance of the La- 
boratory Approval Seal will come 
greater confidence in our product and 
increased sales of both gas and appli- 
ances. 
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Issued November, 1931, by the Statistical Department of the American Gas Association 


EVENUES of manufactured and 

natural gas utilities totalled $44,- 
582,539 in September, a decline of 
nearly 5 per cent from the figure of 
$46,852,032 reported for September, 
1930, according to data received by the 
Statistical Department from companies 
serving some 13,636,251 customers 
and representing about 90 per cent of 
the public utility distribution of man- 
ufactured and natural gas. 

Revenues of the manufactured gas 
companies aggregated $29,247,367 
for the month, a drop of 2.9 per cent 
from a year ago. The natural gas 
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utilities reported revenues of $15,335,- 
172, which were about 8.4 per cent 
under the figures for September, 1930. 

Sales of manufactured gas reported 
for September totalled 26,499,654,000 
cu.ft., a decline of 3 per cent, while 
natural gas utility sales for the month 
were 43,778,580,000 cu.ft., a decline 
of 7.6 per cent. 

This decline in sales volume ap- 
peared to characterize practically all 
sections of the country, although not 
to the same extent. In New England 
September sales were 3.5 per cent un- 
der a year ago, while in the Middle At- 


lantic States the decline amounted to 
less than 2 per cent. The most marked 
curtailment in manufactured gas sales 
occurred in the East North Central 
States, comprising Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin. Total 
sales for September were down more 
than 6 per cent from a year ago, the 
result in large part of a drop of some 
16 per cent in sales to industrial-com- 
mercial users. In Kansas and Okla- 
homa natural gas sales for domestic 
uses registered increases of from 5 to 
8 per cent, but this was offset by cur- 
tailed sales for industrial uses. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF 164 MANUFACTURED GAS COMPANIES FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1931 


Month of September 


Nine Months Ending September 30 








Per cent Per cent 
1931 1930 Increase 1931 1930 Increase 
IEE, iin nv eicanctaeeecenvdaaieiaatewe 9,062,610 9,070,837 — 0.1 See September 
MEDD oc cksuusedcandaavevacses 26,499,654 27,358,827 — 3.2 263,547,765 268,894,919 — 2.0 
PE GENEID eo icwienecctwanwedurncadess 29,247,367 30,119,042 — 2.9 281,659,123 287,807,988 — 2.1 
Gas Produced and Purchased (MCF) 
Gas Produced 
IE: stn condinncseandevdesese 12,625,863 13,285,901 — 5.0 127,639,696 132,176,875 — 3.4 
(b) Retort Coal Gas ................4.. 2,520,889 2,645,474 — 4.7 23,718,526 24,366,646 — 2.7 
it RE I RIN ie 505,126 534,215 — 5.5 5,482,570 5,906,487 — 7.2 
eo ee 4,346,810 3,920,730 10.9 39,100,748 35,886,731 8.9 
(e) Reformed Oil Still Gas .............. 368,270 192,834 91.0 3,250,737 1,342,750 142.1 
Cf) Total Gas Promaced o.ck. ccc cceces 20,366,958 20,579,154 — 1.0 199,192,277 199,679,489 — 0.2 
Gas Purchased 
ee 7,940,528 9,119,044 —12.9 78,884,072 84,887,231 — 7.1 
(b) Oil Still and Natural Gas ........... 468,570 241,105 94.3 3,551,134 2,448,180 45.0 
(c) Total Gas Purchased ................ 8,409,098 9,360,149 —10.2 82,435,206 87,335,411 — 5.6 
Total Gas Produced and Purchased .......... 28,776,056 29,939,303 — 3.9 281,627,483 287,014,900 — 1.9 
COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF 160 NATURAL GAS COMPANIES FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1931 
Customers 
Domestic (Including House Heating) ....... 4,354,854 4,330,937 0.6 
EE tucckvacnaatoheeqedwen cee eas 196,640 186,923 5.2 
ES ARE ASS Cee eee 15,296 16,083 — 4.9 See September 
Ae I ovo ive cidcecdcvesencc 5,189 4,360 19.0 
ET ee ee eee 1,662 2,736 _ 
its dekh db o4las ses eda naw sane als 4,573,641 4,541,039 iF 
Gas Sales (MCF) 
Domestic (Including House Heating) ....... 11,814,245 11,950,880 — 1.2 208,197,905 212,355,327 a 
EE. d SaheccananSaa kes aweined wales 1,730,775 1,795,620 — 3.6 30,703,230 28,807,341 6.6 
NI wing, Waianae ae CORA Km Gargano 17,524,248 19,073,826 — 81 150,716,026 174,724,904 —13.7 
Main Line Industrial .................000% 12,144,775 14,072,059 —13.7 106,881,079 130,435,022 —18.1 
ED ia ack hod Rens ed ee wenwaaedes 564,537 493,782 — 5,257,444 6,389,006 — 
PNAS cisdapscbitnbneashandeonnsebees 43,778,580 47,386,167 — 7.6 501,755,684 552,711,600 — 9.2 
Revenue (Dollars) 
Domestic (Including House Heating) ....... 9,295,205 9,489,064 — 2.1 143,397,937 146,105,117 -—— 1.9 
SE dj. lea wigs nscale iene acne aes kamseod 950,813 992,763 — 4.2 15,239,750 14,954,208 1.9 
Ng aa os G wh Gy OAR ERR ROE Te ee 3,542,716 4,308,356 —17.8 34,246,587 42,232,148 —18.9 
Ee Ae nee 1,483,112 1,827,808 —18.9 13,839,923 16,804,731 —17.7 
ND 6 kona céreekearpbeksaqenseus 63,326 114,999 — 740,130 1,344,197 — 
Sas abe Ga Riw dvds tena heed See mnes 15,335,172 16,732,990 — 84 207,464,327 221,440,401 — 6.3 
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Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 


Canadian Gas Association 

Pres—Hugh McNair, Winnipeg Electric 
Co., Winnipeg, Man. 

Sec.-Tr.—G. W. Allen, 21 Astley Avenue, 
Toronto. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association 
Pres—Alfred H. Schoellkopf, Niagara 
Hudson Power Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chairman Gas Section—M. F. Clement, 
Rockland Light & Power Co., Middle- 
town, Ind. 

Sec—C. H. B. Chapin, Grand Central 
Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


Illinois Gas Association 


Pres—H. A. Kleinman, Peoples Power 
Co., Moline, Ill. 

Sec.-Tr.—George Schwaner, 617 Public 
Service Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 


Pres—F. X. Mettenet, Indiana Electric 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr—P. A. McLeod, Northern In- 
diana Power Co., Huntington, Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres—J. E. Spindle, Grand Rapids Gas 
Light Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Grand Rapids 
Gas Light Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres—Adrian Hughes, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 

Sec—D. E. Kinnear, 803 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Mid-West Gas Association 


Pres.—John K. Swanson, Minneapolis Gas 
Light Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux City Gas 
& Electric Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 





s 
Missouri Association of Public Utilities 


Pres.—A. E. Bettis, Kansas City Power 
and Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr—F. D. Beardslee, 315 N. 12th 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West High 
St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


New England Gas Association 


Pres—M. B. Webber, Arlington Gas 
Light Co., Arlington, Mass. 

Exec. Sec—C. D. Williams, 41 Mount 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

Chairman Operating Div.—F. M. Good- 
win, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Sec. Operating Div.—P. R. Buchanan, 
Hartford Gas Company, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Chairman Sales Div.—J. J. McKearin, 
Lowell Gas Light Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sec.-Tr. Sales Div.—Robert D. Stuart, Jr., 
Fall River Gas Works Co., Fall River, 

Mass. 

Chairman Industrial Div.—Chas. H. 
O'Donnell, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Sec.-Tr. Industrial Div.—Phillip A. Nelles, 
Jr., C. H. Tenney Co., Boston, Mass. 
Chairman Acctg. Div.—C. N. Alexander, 
C. H. Tenney & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Sec.-Tr. Acctg. Div.—Otto Price, Boston, 

Mass. 

Chairman Manufacturer Div.—A. M. 
Slattery, The Hoffman Heater Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Sec.-Tr. Manufacturers Div.—J. H. Mc- 
Pherson, Clow Gasteam Heating Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 


Pres—Louis Stoecker, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Sec.-Tr.—H. E. Cliff, Public Service Elec- 

tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 


Pres—L. K. Langdon, Union Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sec.-Tr—Wm. H. Thompson, 811 First 
National Bank Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 


\ 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 


Pres—S. I. McElhoes, Southwestern 
Light & Power Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


Mgr.—E. F. McKay, 1020 Petroleum 
Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—James L. Stone, Spokane Gas & 
Fuel Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 Sut- 
ter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres.—H. Smyser Bair, Pennsylvania Gas 
& Electric Co., York, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Frank W. Lesley, Pennsylvania 
Gas & Electric Co., York, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s Associa- 
tion 
Pres.—E. S. Templeton, Greenville, Pa. 


Sec.-Tr.—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 Sixth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 


Pres.—Edward N. Avegno, New Orleans 
Public Service, Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Sec.—George H. Schlatter, Electrolux Re- 
frigerator Sales, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 


Southwestern Public Service Association 


Pres——Knox Lee, Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Co., Marshall, Texas. 

Sec.—E. N. Willis, 530 13th Street, SE., 
Brownsville, Texas. 


The Public Utilities Association of Vir- 
ginia 

Pres——T. Justin Moore, Va. Elec. & 
Power Co., Richmond, Va. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 
Pres—A. J. Goedjen, Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp., Green Bay, Wis. 


Exec.-Sec.—J. N. Cadby, 135 West Wells 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Atlantic City, N. J. 





Fourteenth Annual Convention of the American Gas Association 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Utility sales manager with a number of years’ 
experience with gas companies in the East 
and Mid-West would like to connect with a 
manufacturer of high-grade gas appliances 
with a view to introducing the product 
among utilities, where he has an extensive 
acquaintance and thorough knowledge of 
the business. 459. 


University man with exceptional practical 
and toabaleal training and long experience 
in heavy industrial uses of gas (any source) 
industrial relations, and in the various 
phases of sales work, seeks responsible po- 
sition with large utility, a wholesaler of 
gas to utilities, combustion engineering con- 
cern, or manufacturer. In close touch with 
latest flaming methods. Thoroughly a 
tent in sales or development work. - 
ployed. Arrange for interview. 462. 


Graduate engineer—experienced in design, 
construction and operation of transmission 
lines, medium- and low-pressure distribution 
plants, in both manufactured and natural 
gas; desires position with operating or engi- 
neering company. 464. 


Gas engineer, M. I. T. graduate (32) ten 
years’ practical experience as superintend- 
ent of plant with coal and water gas, distri- 
bution high- and low-pressure, construction 
and operation of new gas equipment. De- 
sires position as manager or superintendent 
of plant or distribution. 466. 


Manager, at present employed, desires to 
connect with a substantial and established 
natural gas company. Have had exceptional 
experience in operating group properties, 
manufactured and natural gas and electric. 
Am an economical and conservative opera- 
tor and can produce new business. 4 


Connection desired as sales director or East- 
ern sales manager with progressive gas ap- 
pliance manufacturer. If you have an ap- 
proved and suitably priced article of real 
commercial merit, I can establish the mar- 
ket. I offer you extensive contacts within 
the public utility industry > experience 
in every snpertent phase of the sales pro- 
motional field. 470. 


Salesman (35), six years’ experience retailing 
domestic gas appliances for public utility 
desires position with gas company or manu- 
facturer, would prefer to specialize on sale 
of automatic water heaters or ranges. Will 
go anywhere. Married. 472. 


Gas range salesman with broad experience 
and wide acquaintance among utility, de- 
partment store and furniture trade in the 
middle western states desires new connec- 
tion. Have a clean record and can furnish 
references. Prefer middle western territory, 
but will go anywhere. 476. 


A chemical engineer (research) B.S. chemi- 
cal engineering with five years’ experience 
in the gas industry, including two years’ 
research work, desires a position in a lab- 
oratory or plant as a chemist or chemical 
engineer with an opportunity at research 
work. Salary arranged. 477. 


Graduate mechanical engineer thoroughly ex- 
perienced in the sale, design and service of 
domestic heating plants of all kinds desires 
sales or engineering position in house heat- 
ing division of gas company. 480. 


Engineer, eight years’ broad experience in 
public utility work, both gas and electric 
covering management, valuation, cost anal- 
ysis, construction estimates, operating im- 
provements, marketing studies, rates, etc. 
Age 38. Married. 485. 


Efficiency engineer, sales minded, twelve years 
as executive in field work and supervision 
of accounting and sales; six as treasurer. 
Thoroughly conversant with utility account- 
ing system and public service commission 
regulations. Capable of undertaking stand- 
ardization of forms and printing. Now em- 
ployed in a responsible position by one of 
the most highly respected utility and engi- 
neering corporations. (42) Married. 486. 


Distribution or sales, several years’ experi- 
ence. Fine record handling construction and 
labor. Five years foreman of coal gas plant; 
can show results. Would 
medium size property. 487. 


like small or 
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Personnel Service 


SERVICES OFFERED 


Gas Engineer (B.S.) offers the following unique 
experiences: (1) design and construction 
engineering for three complete plants from 
ground up; (2) design of definite detailed 

lants for taking care of present and future 
Ow-pressure areas in high- and low-pressure 
distribution systems; (3) education and 
training of employees for the starting up 
and operation ot the largest water gas piants 
in Middle West. Active and aggressive. 488. 


Manager or assistant executive, with initia- 
tive to accept some of your responsibilities: 
Can think your way, take charge, execute 
orders and work without supervision. Twenty 
years’ experience in sales promotion, high- 
and low-pressure distribution, manufacture 
and public relations. Open for any posi- 
tion leading to reasonably rapid advance- 
ment in executive capacity commensurate 
with ability. 489. 

Competent gas engineer wants position as 
joint plant and distribution superintendent. 
Understands both coal and water gas manu- 
facture, also thoroughly understands the 
distribution of gas. Would consider manag- 
ing a property of from 1000 to 4000 meters; 
can produce results. 490. 

Salesman, or sales representative, with seven- 
teen years’ experience in gas appliance 
field. Married. Would consider out-of- 
town affiliation with public utility or as 
manufacturer’s representative. 491, 

Display manager wishes position with a pub- 
lic utility, or manufacturer or distributor 
of household appliances, who can use a man 
with brains and original ideas. One who 
has had thorough art training, fine experi- 
ence, and has distinct ability to advertise 
and attract attention. Exceptionally fine 
recommendation from previous employer, a 
large Public Utility Corporation. No ob- 
jection to location. 492. 

Do you need a natural gas or sales execu- 
tive? Graduate engineer with eighteen 
years’ experience which includes all phases 
of manufactured gas, natural gas and elec- 
tric utility operations, nearly thirteen years 
in charge of sales activities, three years as 
executive assistant, will be available soon 
for good opportunity. 493. 

Industrial engineer with ten years’ success- 
ful experience selling gas to industry and 
two years as Manager of Industrial Gas 
Sales for a large eastern gas company de- 
sires a new connection, preferably in a 
capacity which will combine actual selling 
with supervisory work. Wide experience in 
house heating including unit heaters. 494. 


Sales representative with successful record 
and wide experience, both manufacturing 
and selling, in the range industry, desires 
affiliation with progressive .manufacturer, in 
executive capacity or as Sales Representa- 
tive in Eastern territory on commission 
basis. 495. 


Home service director now employed is seek- 
ing a change of position with either all gas 
or combination company, where Home Serv- 
ice activities can be conducted, or to or- 
ganize a Home Service Department. Tech- 
nically trained with wide practical experi- 
ence. 496. 


Executive, with twenty-five years’ experience 
in the gas and electric business and capable 
of taking full charge of a gas or gas and 
electric property in a city of from 100,000 to 
200,000 population. Experience covers manu- 
facture, distribution, merchandising and 
public relations. 497. 


Connection desired as sales manager, division 
sales manager or sales representative with 
high grade gas range manufacturer. Excep- 
tionally wide acquaintance among New 
England utilities and dealers; specialist 
with proven record of accomplishment in 
introducing and increasing the sale of in- 
sulated ranges with utilities in the east. 498. 


Salesman (39) eight years’ experience selling 
domestic and heating appliances to con- 
sumer and trade in New York metropolitan 
district, formerly secretary-stenographer and 
assistant to sales executives, desires posi- 
tion inside or outside, or both, opportunity 
being primary to salary. Able to read 
architectural blue prints and write accept- 
able correspondence. 499. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


Industrial gas sales engineer to conduct re- 
search on industrial gas applications and 
aggressively canvass for New Business. Lo- 
cation—New York State. Technical gradu- 
ate preferred, with experience in Industrial 
Department of Gas Company. Age—pref- 
erably 30-35. State age, experience in de- 
tail and salary expected. 0224. 


Sales engineer to represent manufacturer of 
industrial gas combustion equipment in New 
England territory. Scmeone living in ter- 
ritory with knowledge of industrial gas ap- 
plication and willing to work in exclusive 
territory on straight commission basis. 0225. 


A very desirable connection is available to a 
young and energetic engineer with execu- 
tive ability as Vice-President in charge of 
operations of a public utility corporation 
supplying natural gas to domestic and in- 
dustrial consumers; must be capable of de- 
Signing and installing high- and low-pres- 
sure systems and general management. To 
qualify as company executive requires a 
nominal investment. Give full details in 
first letter as to age, references and salary 
expected. All replies held in strictest con- 
fidence. 0226. 


Secretary—male stenographer with some 
knowledge of accounting and utility methods 
to work with manager of gas and electric 
somPany. Good opportunity for right man. 


Research chemist by well-established company 
manufacturing special protective coatings for 
underground and under water steel struc- 
tures. Products are usually of bituminous 
base, but while some knowledge of such 
products is desirable, a more important re- 
quirement is a wide knowledge of materials 
in general. He will have two or three as- 
sistants. Company is a leader in its field 
and there is a good future for the right man. 
Salary commensurate with ability and re- 
sults. Location vicinity of New York. Give 
full particulars and salary expected. 0228. 


Sales director to conduct educational work 
among salesmen consisting of lectures, class 
room work and field assistance with indi- 
viduals to improve sales technique in pre- 
senting product and in closing the sale. 0229. 


Oil gas plant foreman with operation and 
maintenance experience with the Jones two 


shell set. 0230. 


Large Eastern public utility company requires 
the services of a University Graduate in 
Business Administration as Assistant Super- 
visor of Auditing Department. Successful 
applicant must be not less than 25 years of 
age and have had at least five years’ practical 
experience in large corporation advanced 
accounting, including supervisory duties., 
Give age, education, experience, references 
and salary desired. 0231. 











AVAILABLE PERSONNEL 


If you do not see the man you 
want listed on this page we may 
have the personnel you are seeking 
in our file of confidential classifica- 
tion records. They are at your serv- 
ice. 
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